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Pee Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advan: 
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ay AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 


NERAL MEETING of the Society will be x ~ 
Tea GE House, in Hanover-square, on THURSDAY, th 
at twelve o'clock. 
y order of the Council, 
JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 


PJORTICULTURAL § SOCIETY or LONDON. 
—NOTICE is here’ title e Second EXHIBITION 
of FLOWERS and FRUI [4 “the. SOCIETY: 8 GARDEN, will 


‘on SATURDAY, J 7. 
can be be procured at at this Office upon presenting the aot 
pre Be oS = ; or, on the day of the meeting, at 
ice 
GE BOF FELLOWS. —Each Fellow of the Societ; 
| edanieman So these Exhibitions Nema & tick 
introduce a friend Admission 
past st Tw ve, at Gate No. 4 in the Duke of Devon- 
if unable to attend personally, his wife or sister 
t him, ‘provided she is herself “furnished with an 
icket to Fyhich his tached. Similar 
long to Ladies wiog are cllows at the 








3 billets 


ada: 
8 


COLLECTION | 
many of them Choice P + RAPHAEL, MICHEL 
ANGELO. and Sit JOSHUA "REYNOLDS, and. the WOR 8 of 


li be 
SOTHEBY. & “WILKIN- 


fi ENGRAVINGS, 


SON, 3, Wellington-street, Stran 


ESSRS. DICKINSON ore in The for Pub- 
fasticn a new Work, to be eopettiet hree Parts, by 
R. CLIV Hi, Bow, be ing selections from his Sketches made during 
nis recent Tou the Fast, and will include DRAWINGS ow the 
EXCAVATIONS ¢ at NINEVEH ; also no sutyects ects taken in ARABIA 
BA GEDAD. the Deen pubs AN bOU Y¥,&c., many of which 


have never 
114, New Bond-street. 
HE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE—TO EXHIBITORS and Apyserisnes. 
—The ART-JOURNAL not less than 
Saas TuovsaNnp monthly, thus being the very Advertising 


Advertisements for June should be addressed to Mr. Clark, Art- 
govemes, Oien, ce, Marlborough Chambers, 49, Pall Mall, on or before 

















NOTICE is hereby given, that the 
EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN, 
fothe year 1852, and in 8 ett sacoreding year, until further notice, 
SECOND SATURDAY 
IN THE MONTHS OF 
MAY, JUNE, anp JULY. 
21, Regent-street, May 13, 1851. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The LIFE and 
WORKS of ety any Members Georce Wi.son, bei 

ati — who have not yet presen = 

eae ater and ist Volume 
Inorganic Part ELIN’S HAND-BOOK of CHEMIS- 


Rites 
"PHEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
ussell-square. 


Py a a SOCIETY or LONDON. 





1, Montague-street, Ri 





riot 
OR 
days.— 


apply to Mr. Murray, at Mr. 


petionaL F FUBLIC SCHOOL 


sanpuapenswen OFFICES, 
48, Salisbury-sq Fleet-street. 


uare, 
4 Petition to Parliament in favour of Mr. W. J. Fox’s M 
ties at these Ottices for Signature. re names 


J. STORES SMITH, Secretary. 


ME WILHELM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, 
SRI Prefeser of German Se Aecnionto D Pontificia 
for LADIES in the Rio: Yond for GENTLEMEN 
the Evening. Each Class will be ted to six mem 
2% for a Course of two months, twice a F Those de- 
cma ining ove ested to leave their names at Mr. 
Pree, a0; South Moltoustrset, if nero, te Berto 
Hee in the morning. 
Titsae for the CLASSICS and ENGLISH 
a WANTED in SWITZERLAND.—The School 
umm, wane Hout Swenty-foar a = we 16 
Barc There are shout thine En lessens per : 
pease: profession are are ey cach tutor ands 


(UASSES f for TEACHING DRAWING from 
\,, BIECTS.—A YOUNG LADY, who has successfully adopted 


ad 
ae Du pupils rior m 
becomes, vit 
W announce 

















terms are exceedingly ab & Portier par- 
Xi 
on application si 


aon EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
they ™* LIVING ARTISTS of the SCHOOLS of all COUN- 


Be Diretos neve the honour to inform the Public, that, from 


will 
Pemaggements in sin progress, they wil gpen the above Exhibition 


= "“Lawens Hovsg, 13, St. Jam amses'yequare 


EXPOSITION GENERALE des TABLEAUX 
i PEINTRES VIVANTS de TROIS les PAYS. 
wane House, 13, St. James’s-square, Incessament |’ouver- 











PXHIBITION, — HER MAJESTY’S PIC- 
mes Rai the INTERIOR of the CRYSTAL PALAC 





DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
[HE SECOND REPRESENTATION, by the 
Amateur Company of the GUILD of LITERATURE and 
ART, under the Di on of Mr. Cuarues Dickens, 0! 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY, 
In Five Acts, entitled 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
Or, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER. 
With (first time) an Original Farce, in One Act, called 


MR. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY, 

will take place in Devonsaine Hovse, on Tuesday, the 27th May. 

Applications for Vouchers ie, the Tickets, price 2. each, to be 
made Mr. MitcHe.., 33, d Bond-street, who will refer the 
same to the Duke oF eae 

There will take place, on the same Evening, A BALL, in the 
Great Saloon of Devonshire House, which, it is beped, will be 
agreeable to those purchasers of Tickets iy from the limited 
space in the T , may not be able to procure 


stitched in a wrapper, , and i forwarded w with the » Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Seamees 
alaquais, Paris, or at os cans Office, 14, 


PRICE 
FOURP=SNCR 
Py i Edition, &4. 





dition 
Wellington-street North, 8 Strand, London. ce 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, ref Lass, 


AMILY PAPERS, RECORDS, CORRE- 


sort relating to nines pe 

ry subject which is roa S 
rchaser, on ap 01 

os akeeller, 67, C Sanleament oe 

satisfacto: 

bility of d 


HE BOWYER BIBLE. — _ This celebrated 
Book, Macklin’s Edition ¢ ae Sate Pertatanes, Sy ooo 

by the insertion of about Seven Thousan 
belhereate will shortly be offered ie ti ~ acd Draw n ry ho 44 
zoeiier Setenmines. Iti ps the most extensively illus- 
rated book in existence, — ite fo formation occupied the 
useful life of the late Mr. Bowyer, at a cost of above 
pounds. I sists 


give most 











long and 
th 


t con: 
Soon in a caeee appro yy ey Oak Cabin: 


Y ash 
and application uw! the subject may be made 
Ferrick E bravese, pon tnd of Literary Property, 191, Pieca> 


E O L O G Y.—Persons wishing to become 
es uainted bag he interesting branch of Science will find 
their stu: Th: AN 7s of Elementary Collec- 
tions, a ae So 4a Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT. (ifineralosiet 
to Her Majesty), 149, Strand, London. 
A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 ina Cabinet, 











heatre. 
seats for the performance. 
WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, 

Honorary 8: 





&. no ACKERAY'S LECTURES on the 
LISH HUMORISTS of the 18th CENTURY.— 
WILLISS i ROOMS, ing ares. St. James’s —Mr. THACKERAY 
will deliver a Series of Six Lectures on the English Humorists of 
the isth Century ; their Lives and Wri their Friends and 
Assi _ aoe. = Course will contain notices of Swift, Pope, and 
Ga: dison and Congreve, Field an ogarth, 
Smohiett, kh and tid Goldamith Th The FIRST LECTURE will be 
ven on THURSDA Y MORNING NEXT, May 23, to be co: 
at Three o’clock.— 


tinued each Thursday, 
Tickets = the Course of Six Lectures, 2J. 28. 8 or —— the seats 
will umbered and reserved ; sing le dciete, re, 06. family 
tickets to. admit four, 21s. ; which 1 iret secured at Mr. Alitohell’ 
val Library, 38, 0 Old Bond-street; Mr. Sams’s Royal Library,1, 
es’s-street ; pman & Hall, Piccadilly; and 


Messrs. 
Smith & ee Elder, Cornhill. 


O PUBLISHERS of ENGRAVINGS, MEZ- 
ZOTINTOS, &c.—Parties who may have on hand 
— +> are, dia a bj "eter to ea 
Bafemca ieee mn © Weber 


ATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY.—WANTED oitutox ii a ounTLEMas to 
take this Department in CHORLTON HiGH SCHOOL, Man- 
chester. e must also ess & mode A ~y Latin. 
1501. per annum, with increase anon on the oumber of 
Pup’ Applicati with testimonials, to be addressed to 
OHN KENDALL, Esq. BA. 
Chorlton High = School, Manchester. 


A oi GENTLEMAN, who is well acquainted with 
, Botan: , Conchology, and other Branches “ N Botusel 
FS dg _ has some pe mowiesee o of Chemistry, w: 
obtain AN ENGAGEMEN SECRETARY or GURATOR 
to a PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION or SCIENTIFIC 
BODY. He is also conversant with Accounts, and with the French 
and has a taste for Drawing. The most 
ble references can be given as to Character and Acquire- 
ments. Asely to C.H.B., at Mr. Ranpue’s, Bookseller, Devizes. 


| AN A AMERICAN GENTLEMAN, whe is a 


vely 
f thi United 8 Mi hi 
Se ail pc ee en foe PEER 


wishes to make ith an 

a SERIES of LET ERS. on LIT RE and POLITICS 

from the UNITED STATES, to which he is about to return.— 

be pe AA oft Brvonave& 
o., Advertising and icester- 
gore London.— N.B. References given te several well-known 

Eng! and American writers. 


O AUTHORS.—A YOUNG MAN, acquainted 
with Latin and French, desires to loy 4 eae & time in 
ee A gee mee TING, oF or “Altea NCH the 
ress. Is used to obscure MS., ig engaged e printing- 
office.—Address G. J., 1, Sioa Cieticaeeit 


ANTED, a PRACTICAL PRINTER and 
READER, to SUPERINTEND an OFFICE in INDIA, 
ere, in addition to a Daily Paper, | isa deal of Book: 

ba ‘and Jobbing. Liberal wages will be given, and half the 
pater money (overland) paid in advance. oa by letter, to 
4, Sion-college, London-wall. 











Davis, 38, 











and 

















wan i BRATS Which ; e eset 
which que the e component ong, Sasha 
imbeaded 4 ‘Agnte. \ ~~ ca, = 
Zeolite, Hornblesde: Atel. ‘Asbestus, Fi a tale, Sat. 
maline, Calcareous Fluor, Selenite, 
Sulphur, Fiamterna men. ke. 
METALLIC ORES: :—Iron, Manganese, = eeagemee coded 
Apiary: Bilver, Gold, Platina, &c. 
ICKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Garciate. Porphyry, 
sFOssLis Sandstones, eston it, Lavas. 
SSILS y &, the "Llandeilo. Wenlock, he Devonian, 
, — er Ty Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, an 
mY mg SANT gine Feeieh bitivare 1 INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
Y¥, with a Lad ay J of GEOLOGY, and 
a Substance he Arta, illustrat: —_ by 
an ey tection cls &c.— 
is t for the Sale of Sor iris SRolveroaL MODELS, 
which can be had in Sets from 2. to 
ENTAL DISORDERS —Essroars Hovsg, 
Mr. 2 GARDINER nin ‘Sriatow, Originator of the “ Non- 
traint” system of treatment in L manacy. Brg er RECEIVE 
8 of the ged or 
ering under mental or nervous maladies. 
‘An excellent | house, and wey suitable for this purpose, has been 
taken as above, with ry, extensive and beautiful 
pleasure grounds an shrubberies the towers of the Cathedral 


crowning the view. 
Both in and out-door amusements will be poovided, with the 
age exercise pay be had, if required. 
e patients will be the 
ristic t—they may here enjoy the 
comforts of home, alee with the surer prospect of alleviation 


OTN ot t the least advantage will be the able assistance of Dr. 
pusemer, 1 alee years was Physician to the Lincoln 
-B. Lincoln is accessible by railway from all parts °f the 
kingdom. 
HE FERNS HY DROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
EDGE, WILMSLOW, Cheshire. 
HOWARD JOHNSON, M.D., situated on 
- Western Railway, and and Ten Binutes’ Walk 
from the Alderley Station. 


Just uf DIszan the TREATMENT of IN. 
CURAB DISEASES. | [By Howanp Jonsson M.D., large Sv 
cloth, Also, same Author. RESEARCHES into 
the HEFECTS of Giub W WATER upon the HEALTHY popy 
its action in Disease. Large 8v 


‘0, cloth, price 4s. 
pd & oo. London. 


(HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
P ie re of PATIENTS on ( on the HOM@UPATHIC 
KINC. 0. joomsbury-8q 
wy V3? rted by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., he a 
The Hospital 1 is come Se r the ti peer 
sufferi: ng from acu Stevens. Gratui oop Dey -y A, 
Out patients. The e Medical Officers of the Hospital are in oo 
Se Soren to Nine o'clock and for Tn-patien jaa urpaticue ton alt to half. half-past 
vi - 
Nine o'clock, in the fhe Boon 
Is-Patients (in oe May lé 
“= pao duri: $e work ding Mayl4.. 543 
Wow camata came eeae . a ~ “. 2 
d from t (et. ‘6, 1850)": - 2178 
Donations and Te Sptecrtetione will be thankfully received by the 


Treasurer, b; Hon Drummond & Co. Chari: 
cross, and Glyn Oe dake Lombard-street. a or at the Hospit 


WILLIAM WAKNE, Hon. 
9, Gresham-street West. 


OT SO BAD AS WE SEEM. 
By Sir E. B. LYTTON 








ait, 














O BOOKSELLERS.—WANTED, bya 
eae nee a SETUATION ina BOOKSELLER'S. Has 
four sien WW ork e, and can give good reference. 

6, piety Snow-hill, City.” 





Bart. 
An i and abundant supply of this New Comedy will 
be in cfreulation oy the Tibia OR NEW BOOKS, Conduit~ 
street, early eek. 
The New od Subseriy tion 
Messrs. Saunders 


be had on 
& Otley, 
square. 


may lication to 
ublishers, Conduit-s Hanover 
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HREE VOLUMES for ONE PENN Y.— 


mted advantages are secured by all Subscribers t 
oRDINI SO! ORIGINAL an | gece a PLAN. 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM will com mstant choice 


from 30,000 VOLUMES, including ALL THE: BEST NEW 
WORKS OF THE DAY in the utmost profusion. Suburban and 
comnts Subscribers the same for two guineas per annum. Non- 

ay from = per set per week. Prospectuses sent free 
on receipt of t wo stam atalogue, one stamp.—'THos. URDISU, 
Librarian, 27, Lamb’s Conduit: street (Post-office). 








pt EPARED COLLODION for PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. — HORNE, bag fe bh by & WOOD, 
See tees” 123 and 121, Newgate-street, Lo 
that th: ve arran; with Mr. ‘ARcHE: R, “the inventor of the 
Collodio: Nodide of Silver, for the of 
He tive and Positive Pictures on Glass,for a continuous supply 

e ye _— by himself. Price per oz. 1s. 3d.—Pure Pyro- 
gale ‘Ae ic A EL it every Chemical and Preparation required for 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO a. 
— wade & CO., Printers and Publishers, 16, Great Marl- 
borou anes London, undertake the PRINTING and PUB 
LISH NG o of BOOKS. PAMPHLETS, = 
under the usual charges. Estimates sent free to all parts 
Kingdom. Gentlemen will save nearly one-half by cnghosing 
Horr & Co. Manuscripts revised and prepared for publication 
on very'moderate terms. 


° Rabe ere mg &c.—New System of Charg- 

a Printing Firm of some standing.—Periodical Publi- 

ie A ertaken on a very moderate per-centage on compositors’ 
charges, being lowest on those of frequent appearance. As the 
terms will not bear any deduction or loss, none but persons of re- 


to announce 











ctability will be treated with. Book-work at equally oy am 
charges.— Estimates furnished on application, by letter, to A. B.C 
6, Cook’s-court, Carey-street. 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 
ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LON DON, re- 
spectfully announce to Literary Societies and persene desirous of 
—y literary productions, that they possess ample Founts of 
'ype, calc rye ni handsomely and capanilonlly PRINTING 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &. B, & H. can secure for Works 
ciated ‘by ther i the advantage of being published by the first 

ondon Houses, 
600 Pamphlets, 16 


es, size of Bentley’s Miscellany. 
Quarterly Review, 
essed 


Sdinburgh Review, &c., on good £3 17 6 
D accccccccccccccecccsccoscccercccccoccsecesccce 5 10 0 
warded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom ; and Proof 
Sheets within a ays oper ba receipt of the the Manuscript, a accom- 
anied by Post-office ord ctable ondon.— 
Bpecimens of Type, with, INSTR HeTIONS TO AUT HORS for 
cobeplating ——_ for &c., t on receipt 
of Four Postage-stamp 


Many BINGLEY'S REDINGOTE, for fentle- 


The cloth 
f an ein wenn ——- any aa st ‘tightness i in 
the } shoulder, affording the 2 oe reatest ease and comfort, while the 
colour, being woaded, never changes. This material, made expressly 
for the panes, is is adapted toany style of coat. Price two guineas 
and a half cas ad only of the Patentee, 22, Great Marl- 
borough: street, "Regent street. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avorrounene, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Pansies 8, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 


NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to = Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each y: 


7 Sales by Auction. 


Autographs, Architectural, Scientific, and Miscellaneous 
Books. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, May 22, and two follow- 
ing days, an INTERESTING COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPHS, 
containing many scarce Specimens in excellent condition— 

dams’s Works on Architecture—Bartoli Colonna Trajana—Ly- 
sons’s Magna Britannia, 8 vols.—David’s Etruscan Antiquities, 
5 vols.—Winckleman, Histoire de l'Art, 3 vols.—Britton’s Cathe- 
drals—Suckling’s Essex—Antiquarian Repe: Tto vols.—Simp- 
son’s Fonts, India proofs, and Etchings—Engletie d's Isle of Wight 
—Knight’s London, 6 vols.—Collection of Works relating to Sugar 
and Rum, in 12 vols. &c. 


























Valuable Telescopes and other Optical and Philosophical 
Apparatus, Musical Instruments, and Fishing Tackle, the 
ae of the late JOHN OTRIDGE, Esq., of Newington, 

urrey. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
by ag mgt 23rd of May, at 12 o'clock, by direction of the Executors, 
in pursuance of the Will, ery VALUABLE SCIEN- 
Tere NSTRUMENTS of A tate “SOHN OTRIDGE v= 
comprising many Astronomical Telescopes of the finest — lity, 
the following Eminent _— nee en, Dollond, Tulley, Cary, 
and Adams—Pentagrap nes— Airpu mp. Electrical and 
other Ap ‘aratus—Fight ‘ans old Violins, Two Violoncellos, Two 
ences, ‘lutes, Clarionettes, &c.; and a quantity of Fishing 
— le, 
‘n ~~ ge are preparing, and will be ready one week prior to 
e Sale. 





The Cabinet of Rare Shells and Books on Natural History 
of the late MICHAEL BLAND, Esq. 
-oeaeme © . 

N R. J. C. STEVENS is directed by the Exe 
cutors to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Roo 
King-street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, 27th of Ma ay, ond fol: 
lowin day, at 12 for 1 o’clock, a VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
EXOTIC SHELLS, made by the late MICHAEL BLAND, Esq., 
many of which formerly adorned the Tankerville Cabinet :— 
amongst other t rarities may be named Conus, Gloria-maris, 
C, omaicus, and other very choice Cones; — of the scarcest 

olutes, Harps, Cowries, &c. &.—Two well-made Mahogany 
Cabinets, of 36 drawers each—small Cabinet of British Sheils— 
two Coin Cabinets—and the well selected LIBRARY of BOOKS 
on Natural History, consisting of Martini and Chemnitz’s Con- 
chological Cabinet ; Sowerby, Cuvier, Turton, Lister, and La- 
marck’s Conchology, Shaw’s Zoology, Latham’s Birds, Donovan 
and Block’s _ Parkinson's Organic Remains, Zoological 


Journal, and ti ransactions of the Geological and Linnean 
Bocietics, &e.: any of them handsomely bound. 
— viewed the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Cata- 


Highly Curious Books, MSS., Engravings, Books of Prints, 
and Works of Art. Six days’ Sale. . 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
y Property, will SELL ay AUCTION, at their Great 
Room. 1s 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, May 26, and five follow- 
ing days, a most CURIOUS COLL ECTION = ‘BOOKS, the ao 
perty of a Gentleman, including Works on An agnetism, 
Mesmerism, and —_~—— Sleep—Angels and their Ministrations, 
Ghosts, Hob Second Sight, and Su 
natural Appearances Magi ical Practices, and be eam we 
monology, tres, and No ntag a wa a. Popish 











Credulity, Delusions, m 

Astrology, Divination, | Revelations and *Provheeies Neeromancy 
Sorcery and Wi and 
Enthusiasm—Proverbs, Old Sayii nis Errors— The 
Household Book of Sir Edward Coke (original ed y ies: 
ish Poetry (MS. temp. James L.)— yo jises printed 

by W. de Worde—Facetie— Works on 5 ein the 























Intercourse of 8 .— and Lap Philos i “of M: The 
Plague— Pol: veamy eteors 
and Celestia afluences— Miracles, oMonkish Frauds, and Crimi- 

Ee Oey and Physiognomy ; &c.—Catalogues will 
besent on application. 

Valuable Collection of Greek, Roman, and English Coins and 
Antiquities of the late Rev. EDWARD TRAFFORD 
LEIGH. 

i" ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary 7 Deepens and ¥ Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC Oe at their House, 3, Wellin 
yr Strand, = THURSDA and two doliowing 
o clock precisely each day, the -_— but List 6 COL- 

LECTION fake = ey be 
by the inte Rev. EDW. TRAF FoRD Rector 

Gheadl Cheshire ; somalia some ay a eng of ‘€s rave: 3 
Gensular Denarii ; Ancient British Coins in Gol Id: § Penn 
&c. Also a Portion of the COLLECTION o of SlISCELLANEOU 
ANTIQUITIBG, NUMISMATIC BOO 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 
Most important Sale of Engravings, the Property of Joseph 
Matberly, Esq. 
\ ESSRS., 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Arts, will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
MONDAY the 26th day of May, and the four following days, com- 
mencing at 1 o'clock precisely each day, the entire COLLECTION 
# a and Modern ENGRAVINGS, the property of JOSEPH 

ABEKLY, Bsq. ‘They may truly state that, tho not nume- 

ba of very considerable extent, % is one of the neat important 
and interesting collections that has ever been dispersed. It com- 
prises the chefs-d’ceuvre of the most ‘distinguished. masters of all 
countries, in which the art of engravin oy enstisod, tres Sore 
the earliest period to almost the ty: ey n the 
school will be found admirable a by Pelleurinide Gann 
Mocetto, Baldici, Andrea Mantegna, Di Brescia, a of the prin- 
cipal works of Mare Antonio Kaimondi and his school, Giulio 
Bonasono, Caraglio, the Carracci, &c. That of Germany — 
some of the finest works of the masters of 1466, Martin Scheenga 
Israel van Mecken, Lucas van Leyden, and pat Sa ne ay ‘the 
finest and most complete series of the works of Albert Diirer that 
has ever been formed. The Dutch and Flemish schools comprise 
a magnificent assemblage of the works of Rembrandt, inc! uding 
nearly every one of his most celebrated potastiens: ‘or 
contain exquisite specimens by Berghem, Ruysdael, ‘otter, 
Du Jardin, Stoop, Swaneveldt, a Waterloo, Vandyek Golt- 
zius, Visscher, Bolswert, and many ot! mans. The school of France 
offers several exceedingly fine teiings 5 Claude, in 4's earliest 
and unique states; engravings by Poilly, Edelinck, Nanteuil, 
Masson, Wille, and other masters. The English portion includes 
many interestiug prints by Passe, Faithorne, Hollar, cae 
Rupert, Vertue. Hogarth, Strange, W oollett, Farlom, 8 
Raimbach, Burnet, Martin, &. The e prints are of the most ex: 
traordinary beauty both as regards impression and condition. 
During the last thirt years, which time the formation of this 


collection has occupied, no labour or expense has been spared = 
increasing and improving it; and the proprietor has had op; 


tunities for making selections _— the many i rtant a 
and foreign collections that have been dispe , both Fine 4 icly 
and privately, during that period, which it is im ible 

oceur.— May be viewed four days prior, and Catalogues 





Very Choice and Valuable Engravings of a high Class. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary 7 rty and Works Illustrative of the 
— ate, will SELL i UCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington- 
t, Strand, on SAT RDA Y, May 31, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
onal “COLLECTION of FINE ENGRAVIN GS, comprising some 
of the choicest Specimens of the Works of the most distin: eee 
OTRVEES 5 ae The | Last meg ye and The Pra: 
len, by R. —The Sisto, by Mil er— he 
Marriage ot the Virgin, and The Reading Magdalen, by Long 
—Cleopatra, Instruction Ring ee Musiciens Ambulans, "and 
others by Wille—The Fishery, Roman Edifices, &c., by Woollett ; 
all choice pret. Also, Specimens of Bervic, Porporati, Cara: 
vaglia, Anderloni, Desnoyers, &c. &c. The Property of a Gentle- 
man (received from the country).— May be viewed two days prior, 
and Catalogues had. 








Remaining Portion of Messrs. Smith’s Stock of Prints. 
:| NV ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINEON, 


Pro and of Works illustrative of the 
A cn “eal at their House, 3 Wellington- 
reet, Strand, on MONDAY, ine 2. and following day, the 
Fou RTH and CONCLUDING PORTION of the important and 
valuable STOCK of PRINTS, the property of Messrs. W. & G. 
SMITH, the long-established, well-known, and eminent _print- 
sellers of Lisle-street, Leicester-square, who have retired from 
business. This portion will include a large and highly interesting 
series of British Historical Portraits—Engravings from the Works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds—Prints by Ancient Masters of the Italian 
and German Schools, among which may be mentioned some remark- 
ably fine Specimens by Albert Diirer, ae by Dutch and 
Flemish Masters, and a considerable number of the Works of Rem- 
brandt, generally of the highest quality, both as to impression and 
condition —_May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


Sev enth Edition, with 155 Figures price 108. 6d. 
ITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS, 
arranged according to the ee EAN SYSTEM. Cor- 
rected and Condensed; preceded by Instructions adapted for 
Persons commencing the Study of Botany; and an Appendix 
containing the Arrangement of the Genera according to the 
Natural Method. By . eee MACGILLIVRAY, L.L.D., 
Marischal € ollege, A 
This work comprises  docnttadions of all the Flowering Plants 
and Ferns of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands, 
sufficiently full to enable the young Botanist to determine every 
species that may come in his way without the assistance of others. 
London; Adam Scott, Charterhouse-square, 


Auctioneers of Litera‘ 
a a will SELL 














RexYAL DUBLIN mane EN 
CURATOR FOR THE MUSEUM. 















































The Commitee of Natural History are p: ECON 
cations from Gentlemen desirous of begening © “This boo 
Office o of CURATOR of the Museum, the Soci cbservations 
upon sous 
lency the Lord “The autl 

The Curator will be. required to take c! + and 
Museum—to arrange— and catalogue the * and 
the caartion, as well as to prepare and displa; —~—E 

e Anatomy and Natural History, and to be ready g 

meen 00 afford information om these oa ects to Membern of Published 

Society: and nd pereons ms property ints introduced, who may require it & Eainburehs 
——— 











oan petent yo ee, Comparative 

and eet mca and of their skill ~ — prepare 
different objects La of these Scie 

required to yr ng his Services to this 





















‘alary T ann 
Letters of aj ication, ‘with Testimonials, to be | 
Assistants Geunclagy on r before Tuesday, the 27th a With the 



































































































































































































































































































W. VICARS GRIFFYI 
May 15, 1851. Assistant Bo Me gs 
STANDARD WORKS, thie oct 
by tee AT GREATLY REDUCED PRicEg, ‘The comb 
vols. imperial Svo. price 2. 28, cloth lettered, Plog ~y “ 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND Dit DURING memento. 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE: 18i6—1846, By Hap london: 
RIET MARTINEAU. Orders rece 
— 
In 8 vols. imperial 8vo. price 5l. 128. cloth lettered, 4 NEW A 
HE PICTORIA gene sd OF ENG. 
LAND ; being illustrated with many Hundred W: On Saturds 
and 104 Portraits engraved on Steel. By GEORGE tot 
= Nero MACFARLANE. HE 
A COMPLETE INDEX to the WORK, by H, ¢ TE 
HAMILTON, Esq., of the State Paper Office, is now ready A. 
Price 10s. clo The 0 ne 
Peaily f 
In 16 vols. imperial 8v0. (Sup lement included), % 
price 9l. 122. clot! Tr tet: ettered, Hist TME 
tHE PENNY *“CYCLOPADIA of the Society Art; givin 
fr the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Edited by GEORGE nist 
LONG ing, and 
Engra 
In 4 vols. imperial Svo, price 2. 10s. cloth lettered, ja 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE;; illustrated wih the influer 
Steel Engravings, and many Featrel Woodeuts; with and advar 
Original Notes. By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.8. the inten 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Seinen ae = 
BEV. BERRY BLUNT’S WORKS. week 
price 6s, Volume I. of Numbers) 
yt UMOUS" ‘SERMONS, By the ». re 
NRY BLUNT, A.M. Rector of Streatham. With there is e' 
PORTRAIT of the _~ y 
80, 4 68, each, Lon 
SECOND neuer a = COND and THIRD VOLUMES. 
by the ome Author, 10 
The FAMIL ExbUsL ON. of the’ PENTATEUCH- HE 
GENESIS, 6s.; EXOD Us a TON ITiCUS Third Edition, ¢.; 
SERMONS preached. at Trinity Chureh, Upper Che th ‘ 
D urch, 
Editien, lame ie th—L Cr on Pine HISTORY of (The HO! 
ELISH Price 5s. 6d. cloth. Fifth Edit oR 
Sixteenth wort 4s. 6d.—On ST. PETE. enteenth Edition, 
8, 6d .— “inegprthiag AM. a —~ + 58. 6d.—On ST. PAUL 
Tenth Edition, two vols. éd. ea OUR LORD wi of cal 
SAVI pit ¥ TESUS CHRIST. Twelfth Editio n, three vols. Agricult 
each.—DISCOU RSES on some of the DOC CTRINAL ARTIC Ants 
of the CHU RCH of ENGLAND. Ninth Edition, 58, — Aponoge' 
SITION of the EPISTLES of hes pg he CHURG CHES. Fifth British 8 
Edition, 5s. 6d. cloth.—Also, T ERMONS on the SACKA- — 
MENT ‘of t the LORD'S SUPPER. Eighth Edition, 1s.—TRIAL Calen 
of the SPIRITS. Seventh Edition, 1s. 6d. —¥ 





Published by T. Motehend, 187, Piccadilly; and Hamilio, 
Adams & Co. Paternoste' 














a FOR THE a 
m the Ist of June, 1s. 





























































































rue CHURCH of ENGLAND i in the REIGN SoS); 
of QUEEN ELIZABETH a 
Also, in 1 vol. handsome cloth, 22, Educati 
The CHURCH of ENGLAND in the REIGNS fun t 
of the TUDORS. Francis 
On the Ist of July (complete), cloth, 28. 6d. Jongt 
JOHN MILTON. Guano t 

____ London: 4, Crescent, Blackfriars; and all Booksellers. 
WORKS ON DOMESTIC AND RURAL ECONOMY. an 
Mark-ls 
HE FAMILY ECONOMIST ti." 
pX. el PUBLISHED, the first three vols. bound together ia ( 
. OR: 
This il be found perfect Treasury of information Timee (yal 


Domesticand Rural 
ing, at the same time one of the cheapest volumes ever issued. 












hecaiec: ~~ gama 





LSO, 
CATECHISMS OF GARDENING AND 
COTTAGE FARMING. By MARTIN DOYLE. Price Ow 
Shilling, bound in cloth. 


The principles on which SMALL PORTIONS OF LAND can be call; 
vated to the best a svamsaee. are laid down with great care 
plainness in these Catechism 


ACATECHISM OF DOMESTIC ECON OMY. 
By ESTHER COPLEY. Price One Shilling, bound in cloth. 


This Catechism embraces the entire course of Domestic Duties 
among the middle and humbler classes of society. 

























ALL than 

THE ART OF GOOD LIVING AT SM 

COST ; being a complete System ca COTTAGE | COOKERY. 

ESTHER COPLEY. Price One Shilling, bound in “ 
This is the best Cookery ever published for families to whom The 





economy combined with comfort is a consideration. 











London: Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row. Sold by al 
Booksellers, 
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we 1229) 
Lately UBIECTS price 5s. 


pars on S in POLITICAL 

LLIAM POLLARD URQUHART. 
ECO ONOMY. By My considered and well Al and the 
anrmticas —b those of an acute practical politician.” 


“The ebvanet on the whole, well and thoughtfully 
; and his, A som of no small endowments and many 
a se kedinburgh Courant. 
. Wyllie, Aberdeen ; and sold by Grant & Son, 
cfm lack wood & Son, Edinburgh and London; and 


rinted in Svo. only 78. 6d. ; postage 
Now re ect els 80 er eo: Pictures, engraved in 
Aree st style of Art, by GEORG 
to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
RAL HISTORY and CONSTRUCTIVE 
BF ourrecrv AL HISTORY and CO} 


PETER BERLYN and CH ARLES FOWLER, Jun., Esqrs. 
As yings depict the various peculiarities and novelties of 
this 3 Bol build a3 wellas the Machinery, &c. used in it 
jon. 


ambition of the Proprietor, Authors, and Artists, 
—— con a book worthy of being purchased by every 
Ly Exhibition, as an attractive and interesting 


Economist. 
nothing that is not ably and ingeniously 





Jondon: published b ag oman, 49, Paternoster-row. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, 


4 i NEW AND SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED WORK, TO BE 
ISSULD BY JOHN CASSELL. 


Saturday, the 7th ‘«: i ~ will be epee, price Twopence, 
on rst Number o 


HE ILLUSTR "ATED EXH IBITOR: 

A TRIBUTE to the WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL JUBILEE. 

The object of this really NATIONAL WORK is to enable every 

at the cheapest ible cost, a Monumental 

a = 0 pee — hen ble Events in the World’s 

will form HANDSOME 

, executed in the First Style of 

fect aw compendious VIEW of the 

— History, Construction of the Build- 

1 Associations ; besides comprising 

eevee the most noticeable objects in Machinery, Manu- 

atural Produce, and Works of Art. Thus, in One View, 

will be wile exhibited, ee comparative superiority of each Nation, and 

the influence of sued ident in promoting Britain’s greatness, 
and advancing the 


e and progress of the world. In fact, it is 
the intention of John Casse! iL to render this Work unparalleled 
in the History of Pictorial th for and 


excellence. 

The ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR will be published in 
Weekly Numbers, price Twopence, and Monthly Parts (of Four 
Numbers), with an elegant Wrapper, price Eightpence. 

(0 Orders should be given at once to secure the F rst Number, as 
there is every probability that the sale will be very extensive. 

No. L. will be ready with the Magazines for June. 


John Cassell, 335, Strand ; and all Booksellers, 








London : 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
ors , May 10, Articles on 
Agriculture, Irish, present state | Horticultural Society 


© 
Agricultural Society of England 
Ants 





garden exhibition of 

—— glass, T'ye’s new (with 
geton Getachyen Engra ring) 

ish song birds, by Mr. Kidd Larks. b ~ Hurt 

larias Manure, liquid, conveyance of, 

bs ay Horticultural by Mr. Paine 

Calendar, Agricultural 

Cows, produce of, by Mr. New- 
man 


ia japonica, by Mr. 





Market gardening papers, Mr. 
Cuthill’s, by Mr. Errington 
National Floricultural Society 

Onions, by yt _— 
ions, y 

Ploughs, descriptive report of, at 

the Crystal Palac: 
Rhododendrons, scarlet 
Thatch v. permanent shelter 
Timber, Van Diemen’s Land 
Trees, old, to renovate, by Mr. 


Palace, Van Diemen's 


Palace, descriptive report 
aba agricultural implements 
~~ ¥ Moule 

Farm baldings agri 


with Engray- | Turner's (Mr.) puteery 2 noticed 
Van Diemen’s Land timber 
Pens, culture of, by M. de | Vegetation, action of yon earthy 


ony ad = » by Prof. Schubler 
cunt ™ by Mr. Caird Vin 
Hammersmith Pansy Society We eather Mt ee 





The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural | 


Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of ali the trans- 
actions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—OF FICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


forticultural Seclaiy, report of 


POEMS, 
PuB.isHED BY Messrs. SAuNDERS & OTLEY, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
T #5 GLAS S-BER G: 
A Poem, on the Opening of the Great Exhibition. 


THE VALLEY OF THE REA, 
Author of ‘IX. peuntt Vine Queen’s Ball,’ &c. 
EVA: AND OTHER POEMS. 

By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
EUSTACE: AN ELEGY. 


With eden ons. 
By the RIGHT HON. C. T. DDEYNCOURT, M.P. 


SACRED POEMS. 
By the late RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT GRANT. 
With an Introduction by LORD GLENELG. 


HOURS OF SOLITUDE. 
By MISS FRANKLIN. 
ROSAMOND: A POEM. 
IN FIVE BOOKS. 


THE NUPTIALS OF BARCELONA. 
By R. N. DUNBAR, Esq. 
THE AUTHOR'S ASSISTANT IN PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING. 
Price 28, 6d. post free. 
Saunpers & Otxey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


HE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A SERIES OF WORKS FOR THE YOUNG, now com- 

pleted in Twelve Volumes, each with an Illustration by a well- 
own Artist, and bound in an elegant cover. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
1, THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Lady Stoddart. 
2. Mrs. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. By Charles and Mary 
b. 


mb. 

3. THE HISTORY of the ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. 
4. MEMOIR of BOB the Spotted Terrier. 

5. KEEPER’S TRAVELS in Search of his Master. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG ; or, the Young Disputant. 

8. THE LIFE and PERAMBULATIONS of a MOUSE. 


9. TRIMMER’S INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE 
of NATURE. 
10. RIGHT and WRONG. By the Author of ‘ Always 





Happy. 
11. HARRY HOLIDAY. By Jefferys Taylor. 
12, SHORT POEMS and HYMNS for Children to commit 
emory. 
Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


NEW WORKS ON BOTANY AND GARDENING. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, gilt, price 88. 6d. 
HE FLORISTS’ GUIDE and GARDEN- 
ERS’ and NATURALISTS’ CALENDAR. Conducted by 
Messrs. AYRES and MOORE; with Contributions by GLENNY, 
BAKNES, &. Numerous Coloured Plates and Wood Engravi ings. 


8vo. 78. 6d. 
HAND- BOOK OF FIELD ‘BOTANY, com- 
prising the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to the 
British Isles—arranged according to the natural system. The 
Orders, Genera, and Species carefully analyzed, so as to facilitate 
their discrimination. Ba WM. STEELE, A.B. M.B. T.C.D., &c. 
. 0. price 128. cloth, 
HE VILL A "G. ARDENER. Comprising the 
Choice of a Suburban Villa Residence, e, Laying-out, 
Pignting and Culture of the Grounds, &c. By J. vf ON, 
F.LS., H.S.,&c. Second Edition, edited by Mrs. LowDo 





. price 15s. cloth, 
HE HORTICULTURIST.” The Culture and 
magement of the Kitchen, Fruit and Forcing Garden 


Ma 
explained to rate having Se eae -_s aonee in those depart- 
ments. By J.C. LOUDON HS., 


In small 8yo. price 2s. en gilt 
VERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER 
GARDENER; a Manual for Ladies Managing their own 
Gardens. By LOU ISA JOHNSON, Tenth Edition. Beautifully 
coloured Vignette and Frontispiece. 





In the press, 
VERY LADY’S GUIDE TO HER 
GREENHOUSE. Small 8vo. price 2s, cloth, gilt. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 





THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


KATE DEVEREUX: 
A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


" Weekly News. 
A sparkling lively story, abounding in clever sketches of character.” 
John Bull. 
“An intensely interesting story. Kate is distinguished no less by her firmness of purpose and adherence to principle, 
by her personal beauty. Annie is depicted with great softness and delicacy, and is a capital contrast.” 
The Atlas. 


“The Authoress has depicted the maternal heart after a different fashion than the Authoress of ‘Mrs. Armytage. 
repentance of maternal pride is an almost unworked idea in a novel, and the writer has well taken advantage of it.” 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





In 8vo. with Heraldic ON HE price ¢ 


BSERVATIONS ON ERALDRY. 
By P. G. HAMERTON ca 
FE. Churton, Library, 26, Holles- street. 





ust published, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
HILOSOPHY IN THE FENS; or, Talk on 
the Times. A Poem, in Twelve Chapters. 
Michael Coomes, 141, Regent-street. 


Just published, 3 vols. 8vo. price 15s, ~ 
ORRESPONDENCE ENTRE LE COMTE 
DE MIRABEAU et LE COMTE DE LA MARCH, pen- 
dant les Annces 1789, 1790, et 1791, recueillie, mise en ordre, et 
publi¢e par M. AD. DE BACOURT. 

London : Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


T ON. MRS. CRADOCK’S ‘SEASONS OF 
ENGLAND’ is now complete. Price, with the letter-press 
complete, 51. 5s.; Plates, without the letter-press, 32 33. 
Dickinson & Co, 114, New Bond-street. 


a... NEW ROMANCE. 
ready at all the Libraries, 


AMON oe CATAR;; or, the Two Races. 
A TALE. 


“ What's worse than murderer that I may name it.”—Shakspeare, 
Simpkiu, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
Just published, price 6d, 
HE LITTLE LAMB: a German Story. 
Dedicated to Little English Readers. By the Translator of 
‘Christmas Eve. 
_ London: Tope & Co. Pub) lishers, 1 16, Great — street. 





Just rae in post 8vo. Rt sew 
OMETHING ON RUSKINISM; 
WITH A » Te ak U i IN RHYME. 
N ARCI iiTEe T. 

“ By the aid of an Bishi ‘Lamp, that of pleasantry and humour, 
the writer throws a tolerably glaring light mpen § some—for we 
can’t say all—of Mr. Ruskin’s absurdities.”— The Archilect. 

‘London : Robert Hastings, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn. 


NEW VOLUME OF HAZLITT’S 





ESSAYS, feap. 8vo. 
Just published, price 3a. 6d. cloth extra, 
RITICISMS and DRAMATIC ESSAYS of 
the is80N. STAGE. By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


Edited by hi 
“ For I am nothing, if not critical.” 
London: George F Routledge & Co. Soho-square; andall Booksellers. 





is day is published, price 
HE ELEMEN TS of PERSPECTIVE, illus- 
trated by numerous vi) BY and Diagrams. 
By AAKON PENLEY, 
and Perspective to the Hon. East India 
Company's Military College at Addiscombe ; 
Author of * A System of Water-Colour Painting ;’ and 
Member of the New § Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 
London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place. 


MR. 


Professor of Drawing 





nee WORK pe A. ee 
his day is published, 
RIGINAL VIEWS of PASSAGES in the 
LIFE and WRITINGS of the POET-PHILOSOPHER 
of VENUSIA: with which is combined an [Illustration of the 
Suitability of the Ancient ath oe pons ong to Modern Sub- 
jects of National ont Goneret a4 
MU RAY, 

Royal Gold Medallist - MBclenee and / ana “by award of His 
Maj a> y the King of Prussia; First Junior Moderator in Ethics 
and Logic; Ex-Scholar and’ Lay Resident Master of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street, Booksellers to the 

University. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and all Book- 

sellers. 





I. HE ELEMEN vTS. ‘of the GOSPEL- 
HARMONY, with an Appendix containing a Catena on 
Inspiration from the, nte-Nicene Fathers. (Norrisian Prize 
Kemay, 180.) By B. WESTCOTT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. Crown 8vo. eleth’ ta 6d, 


Il. EMOSTHENES DE CORONA. The 
k Text, with English Ex planatory Notes. By 
B. W. F. DRAKE, M.A., Fellow "of King’s Co ‘ollege. Crown 8yo. 53, 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell. Oxford: 
H. Parker. Eton: E. P. Williams. ~~ ye 
Langbridge. Edinburgh: Edmonston & G 
Maclehose. Dublin: odges & Smith. 


BAPTISM AND REGENERATION, 
WEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
WO LIGION; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church : a 
complete Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo, 108. 6d. 
Swedenborg on Heaven and Hell; being a Re- 
lation of Things Heard and Seen. Svo. cloth, price 4s., or with the 

Preface by the Rev. T. Hartley, 5s. 
eee 's Apocalypse Revealed. 

cloth, price 1 

Complete Lute of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 
V. New bery, 6, King-street, Holborn, 





2 vols. 8vo. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
Incr. Svo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


VUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
v GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY ‘PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of a or for Self- gE 
y W. D. COOLEY, A 
Author of the* History of Maritime Ae Tatand Discovery,” 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &€. 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid : 
being a KEY to the Exercises appe nded to the * Ele ments,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. U pwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
new Diagrams. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
by FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ withtheEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
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w ready, 2 vols. aN 8vo. cloth, 1 
Ss AYS. th LITERA TURE, “POPULAR 8 

MR. BENTLEY’S oh the LITERATURE, bony ee SATE e Sea LIBRARY 

MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M. ‘f F.S.A. Mem- 3, QUAI MALAQDAIS, 


ber of the Institute of France. Near the Pont pes Arts, Panis, 
1d wish 

LIST OF NEW WORKS, uh aljecs se ted neal mann =" | Sid by DULAU & Co. Sahesguar, and ROLANDY, ty 
e same Aut 
To be Published Immediately. SSAYS on the LEGENDS of PURGATORY, At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc, 
Foe Penge oy -4 PARADISE, current during the Middle ‘Ages. ABEC EDAIRE FRANCAIS IL 

* us v. Cloth, LUSTRE, 

J. K. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. = 
. Published this day, post Svo. pp. 240, half bound in morocco ALBUM CONTENANT 500 GRAVUER 
, TLE BOOK of SONGS and BALLADS, A LUSAGE DES PETITS ET DES GRANDS 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE By E. r ihre um Act oe sete aubenes Printed: Exercices de Lectures Frangaises suivis de notions clipe 
OF 


—— Antique Ballads, sung to crowds of old, des connaissances usuelles propres : développer lintelligence 


2 enfants ; 4 orner leur eae et a 
Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold. Paris, 1851. 1 vol. in-12 de 216 


\ u. vol. 8vo. clo’ orné de 500 jolies, v: 
ANECDOTES AND APHORISMS. | pyrpriOPHBORHADRIGALIANA ; a] Soret ooe ment Nene sana 


Bibliographical Account of the Music and Poetical Works | 4 froid. 5 fr.,reliure pleine, 6 fr. 
COLLECTED by CATHERINE SINCLAIR, - | published in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, NOUVEAUX ABECEDAIRE 
Author of ‘ Lord and Lady Harcourt, under the Titles of Madrigals, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets, &c. S 
* Modern Accomplishments,’ &c. J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS; ITALIEN-FRANCAIS ; ALLEMAy). 
Post 8vo. price 102, 6d. ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. FRANCAIS; BSP erste BANGAIS 
BoswWORTH' (Rev. Dr.) COMPENDIOUS | entante qui appreuentayrosoncer, hliresta traduire ase 
II. 4 ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo. | contenant des exercices sur l’alphabet, i ‘epellation, lap 
osely ERNO: N S (EJ) GUID E ANGLO a, phrases smaticaes, des petits conts, desta juts 
y to y - | linéaire, notions grammaticales, 3, des Is tse 
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+g Redeemed; or, the Means of her Relief 
illustrated by the Growth and Prospects of 
Liberia. Nisbet & Co. 

A Brief History of the Wesleyan Missions on 
the Western Coast of Africa. By William 
Fox. Aylott & Jones. 

Lyenta is without doubt one of the most 

interesting experiments tried on a large scale in 

modern times. Important as either its success 
or its failure must be, not only to the barbarous 

of Africa, but also to the progress and 
destiny of the three millions of black men who 
have learned to regard America as their home 

—offering in its career some materials for a 

solution of the one grand question which 
itates and threatens the stability of union, 

and power in the New World—appealing 
as it does to the best feelings of human nature 
even more than to its love of the marvellous 
and the new—this colony of free negroes holds 

a position just now in the family of nations 

which belongs to the moral interest attaching 

to its developement rather than to its phy- 
sical power or geographical extent. The dic- 
tum of the Florentine statesman—that States 
are note-worthy only in proportion to their 
power of doing mischief —is falsified in this 
instance, if in no other. Liberia is in precisely 
the contrary position: —it is note-worthy in 
exact proportion to its capability of doing good. 

As every one is aware, it was founded by an 

American association friendly to the negro, 

uder the impression that many, if not all, of 

the liberated slaves would prefer returning to 

Africa to se ge in a country which denied 

them political rights and treated them as an 

inferior race. It began, and for a time was 
carried on, under every circumstance of dis- 
ment, The agents and conductors of 
the enterprise died in rapid succession; but 
their places were as quickly filled by other 
enthusiasts. No sooner did one brave spirit 
fall in the breach, than another rushed into 
his place. In the records of heroic daring 
veknow of nothing finer than the conduct of 
these gallant men. Like the Russian infantry 
vho threw themselves into the trenches that 
their fellows might march over their bodies to 
am assault—these men, with purer feelings and 
more elevated aims, laid down their lives on the 
eve of the contest, uncheered by the first shout 
of victory, and only too frequently amid the 
doubts of timid friends and the mockeries of 
avowed enemies to their enterprise. Even when 
the darkest hour came, and the combatants were 
uged to abandon their work, they would not 
despair. They probably remembered that the 
frstcolony which settled at Roanoke was swept 
away by disease, yet Carolina became a great 
sate,—that one half of the population of James- 
town perished at one time, yet Jamestown was 
tot given up,—that when the pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth were so reduced by sickness and privation 
only seven men were able to work, and 
the rations of food were reduced to a few kernels 
ifparched corn per day, they did not abandon 
er infant enterprise. In the same indomitable 
oe worked at the foundation of Liberia. 
the graphic and interesting little histor 
Liberia now before us—an American oak 
Pinted here, with some additional papers,—we 
borrow an account of the first settlement 
the colony. Dr. i had been appointed 


trnor of the Republic, still existing only in 
. ht, and had got out to Africa.— 


m after his arrival at Sierra Leone, Captain 
, of the war-ship Alligator, came on the 
‘ast, bearing instructions from the American Go- 


vernment to co-operate with the agents of the Colo- 
nization Society in securing a suitable territory for 
the settlement of the emigrants. Leaving the ne- 
groes in charge of Mr. Wiltberger, Dr. Ayres accom- 
panied Captain Stockton on an exploring agency 
along the coast. On the 1lth of December they 
came to anchor in Mesurado Bay. ‘* Z’hat is the 
spot we ought to have,’ said Captain Stockton, point- 
ing to the high bluff of Cape Mesurado, as they 
stood together on the quarter-deck, ‘that should be the 
site of our colony—no finer spot on all the coast.’— 
‘Then we must have it,’ answered Dr. Ayres, with 
Saxon energy. Did they know all the obstacles in 
the way of a measure so bold? England and France 
had been trying for it for one hundred years without 
success: the interview with Messrs. Andrus and 
Bacon, six months before, was positively refused, and 
even their gifts were sent scornfully back by King 
Peter. Though well aware of the ill success of 
every previous attempt at a negotiation, and the 
uncompromising hostility of the natives to anything 
bearing the semblance of a white settlement, they 
did not mean to sail tamely or timidly by, without 
making an effort, or at Jeast inquiry; and every new 
aspect of the coast only strengthened their desire to 
obtain possession of it—They determined to land. 
Some head men met them on the shore, to whom 
they gave suitable presents, and upon entering into 
friendly conversation, it was soon clear that a favour- 
able impression had been made upon their minds. 
They expressed a desire to see King Peter. Mes- 
senger after messenger was sent to beg a palaver 
with his majesty ; but it was not until he had dis- 
appointed and deceived them again and again, that 
he consented to an interview, and then only upon 
the condition that they should dare meet him in 
his own capital, far into the interior. To accom- 
plish this, they must leave the coast, wade through 
water, wallow through mud, cut through dismal 
jungles, and in an enemy’s country, surrounded on 
all sides by savages, whose fiercest passions had been 
nursed by the slave-trade, and who cared not a 
straw for human life. They must go armed to the 
teeth, and even then expect at any moment robbery 
and death. Could they dare visit King Peter at 
such hazards? Could they brave the lion in his den ? 
Yes, they could dare anything in the prosecution 
of a great and worthy enterprise. ‘ We will go!” 
was the resolute answer. In order to convince the 
natives that their object was a peaceful one, they 
determined to go unarmed, with the exception of a 
small pair of pocket-pistols, which Captain Stockton 
usually wore in his coat. Wild beasts, and savages 
armed with muskets, roamed through the forests, but 
they reached the capital in safety, where groups of 
naked barbarians came out to meet them, gaping 
with wonder. Having been conducted to the palaver 
hall, which was spread with mats for their reception, 
a head man came forward and shook them by the 
hands, announcing the arrival of his majesty. When 
the king entered, he took no notice of the strangers, 
but went to the farthest corner of the hut, where he 
sat down, with an angry frown upon his brow, and a 
glance of defiance in his eye. On being introduced 
by one of the chiefs, he asked, in a surly tone, what 
they wanted, and what business they had in his 
dominions. The plan of the colonists was carefully 
and minutely explained, all about which he well 
knew, having been informed of the object of Mr. 
Andrus’s visit several months before, and more re- 
cently, through his head men of its contemplated 
renewal by Captain Stockton and Dr. Ayres. 
Meanwhile large bodies of the natives began to 
darken around them; but everything wore a peace- 
able aspect, until, on the entrance of a fresh band, 
an unusual excitement began to agitate the crowd. 
Affairs looked dark and threatening. Captain 
Stockton arose and took his seat near the king. 
Presently a mulatto rushed forward, and doubling 
up his fist, charged Captain Stockton with cap- 
turing slave-vessels. ‘This isa man trying to ruin 
the slave-trade!’ he cried, in a loud and angry tone. 
‘These are the people who are quarrelling at Sher- 
bro!’ shouted: another. A horrid war-yell broke 
from the multitude; every one sprang upon his feet, 
scowling vengeance upon the agents. Captain 
Stockton, fully conscious of the extreme peril of 





their position, instantly arose, and drawing out one 





of his pistols, pointed it at the head of the king, 
while, raising his other hand to heaven, he solemnly 
appealed to the God of heaven for protection in 
this fearful crisis. King Peter flinched before the 
calm courage of the white man, and the barbarians 
fell flat on their faces at the apparent danger of 
their chief. The Captain then withdrew his pistol; 
their savage rage was hushed; awed and subdued 
by the fearless energy of their visitors, some crept 
away, while their chiefs began to listen with re- 
spect to the advances and proposals now made 
to them. And what was the result? Success 
crowned their efforts. After two or three palavers, 
the kings consented to sell a tract of land to the 
colonists,” 


The weary and worn band of Negro emi- 
— were brought to the lands thus obtained. 

ut dangers encompassed them on every side. 
Every few weeks their governor died, and a 
new one had to succeed. The neighbouring 
chiefs, aware that these men had come to dis- 
countenance and put down their evil habits, in- 
flamed each other’s worst passions, till there was 
a general scheme conceived to cut them off, and 
preparations were made for an overwhelming 
and murderous assault on the puny settlement. 
The colonists had all to fly to arms, to throw up 
hasty entrenchments, to set night watches and 
send out scouts in the day. Mr. Ashmun was 
now governor.— 


“In the midst of these cares and labours, Mr. 
Ashmun had the grief to see his wife sinking at his 
side. Her constitution gave way before the violence 
of an African fever, unrelieved and unsoothed by any 
of the comforts of refined life. Behold her in the 
corner of a wretched hut, beneath a thatch dripping 
with rain, lying on a mat drenched with water. * * On 
Sabbath morning, the 15th of September, her spirit 
entered upon its eternal rest, and Mr, Ashmun is left 
alone. Sinking beneath the three-fold pressure of care, 
sorrow and sickness, for six weeks he lies prostrate 
upon his mat, unconscious of any thing around him, 
In this perilous crisis, shall he too fall at his post? As 
the rains subsided, his strength began to return, and 
by the lst of November he was able again to attend 
to public affairs) Meanwhile the savages have been 
active, and, from time to time, intelligence has reached 
the settlement of the plans and debates of their war 
councils. On the 7th the agent is secretly warned to 
prepare for an assault within four days. We can 
readily imagine what days of suspense and anxiety 
they must have been, to a handful of men in hourly 
expectation of an attack from the combined warriors 
of every savage tribe in the region. Mr. Ashmun, 
after taking a turn around the works, and reviewing 
his little force in the evening, thus addressed them 
with all the solemnity and impressiveness which their 
circumstances were calculated to inspire. ‘ War is 
now inevitable,’ he said. ‘The safety of our property, 
our settlement, our families, our lives, depends under 
God upon your courage and firmness. Let every 
post and every individual be able to confide in the 
firm support of every other. Let every man act as 
if the whole defence depended upon his own single 
arm. May no coward disgrace our ranks.’ * * 
A stern silence pervaded the little band; the men 
were marched to their posts, where they lay on their 
arms, with matches lighted, during the long watches 
of that anxious night. It wore away, and no enemy 
appeared, * * At this moment one of the scouts 
came running in, with the news that the hostile army 
were crossing the Mesurado river, only a few miles 
above the settlement. By evening, the whole body 
had encamped to the west, little less than half a mile 
distant. Silently and sternly did each man march to 
his post, and you could read on every face, ‘Give me 
victory, or give me death.’ Another night went by, 
and no war yell broke the stillness of the forest. The 
day dawns. The western guard, owing to misappre- 
hension or inadvertence, or neglect of duty, left their 
posts at day-dawning, instead of sun-rising, as the 
order ran, and consequently before the fresh guards 
were in readiness to take their places. At this un- 
guarded moment the savages, who had stolen with 
silent step to the very verge of the clearing, and were 
watching with fiendish anxiety every movement of 
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the little band, were now stirring for action. An im- 
mense body suddenly issued from the forest, fired, 
and then rushed forward with horrid yells upon the 
post. Taken by surprise, several of the men were 
killed, while the rest, driven from their cannon, with- 
out time to discharge it, fell back in haste and con- 
fusion. It is a fearful moment! If the savages press 
on, there is no time to rally, and all is lost! Instead 
of following up their advantages, they pause, and 
surround some houses in that direction, to plunder 
and destroy. Several women and children, who, in 
spite of orders to leave, remained in their houses, are 
now shrieking in the hands of a savage foe. Mr. 
Ashmun rushed to the scene of action, and assisted 


by the determined boldness of Lott Cary, rallied the. 


broken forces of the settlers. Two cannons were in- 
stantly brought into action, double shotted with ball 
and grape. They did a rapid and fearful execution. 
The enemy began to recoil. Fear seized their ranks. 
The settlers, seeing their advantage, pushed forward 
and regained the lost post. Directing their cannon 
to rake the whole enemy’s line, every shot took effect; 
while Elijah Johnson, at the head of a few musketeers, 
passed around the enemy’s flank and increased their 
consternation. A savage yell echoed through the 
forest, filling every soul with horror. As it died 
away, the horde fell back, and rapidly disappeared 
among the gloomy wilds. In thirty minutes the 
day iswon! At nine o'clock orders were issued to 
contract the lines, leaving out a fourth part of the 
houses, and surrounding the rest by a musket-proof 
stockade. As there was no safety until it was com- 
pleted, the work was urged on with the utmost rapi- 
dity; for no one could tell when or where another 
attack might be made, and it was not until the next 
day that an hour could be spared for the burial of the 
dead. * * Ona calm survey of their circumstances, 
their situation seemed extremely perilous. There 
were not provisions in the store-house to last fifteen 
days, while the men could not long bear up under 
extra fatigue on stinted allowances; and what was 
still more appalling, there was not ammunition enough 
to stand a single hour’s attack. Seven children were 
in the hands of a cruel enemy, and that enemy not 
conquered, but routed, as they had every reason to 
fear, only to marshal a more powerful host. * * At 
half-past four on the morning of the 2nd of December, 
just as he [Mr. Ashmun] had sunk down to catch a 
few moments’ sleep, after days and nights of wakeful 
vigilance and unresting toil, the savages opened a 
brisk and sudden fire upon the western post. It was 
promptly returned from the cannon, and the assail- 
ants for an instant fell back. In a few moments they 
rallied and forced their way higher up the bank. 
Again they were driven back. A third attempt was 
stoutly made to seize the post, but they were boldly 
met and routed. On the opposite side of the settle- 
ment the battle was furiously raging. A large body 


of natives crept under a ledge of rocks, until within 
a few feet of the east guard, when they suddenly rose 
up, fired, and rushed forward like tigers. The two- 
gun battery was set to work, with its sure and rapid 
fire. Four times they attacked, and four times were 
they driven back over their dead and dying comrades. 
Each man of that little band stood firm and cool like 


a veteran soldier, at his dangerous post. One hour 
and a half of hard and obstinate fighting, and the 
settlers were again victorious! * * They had now 
bravely battled the outward foe; but there was a foe 
stealing into their ranks which they could not hope 
to brave. It was famine. For six weeks had they 
been on an allowance of bread and meat, and this 
was running lower and lower. The groans and suffer- 
ings of the dying and wounded rang on their ears, and 
no surgical instruments were to be had, to afford re- 
lief. Add to all this, there were not three rounds of 
shot for their guns in case of another attack, and no 
one could tell but the angry savages might again 
make a last and more desperate assault.— During the 
night, a rustling in the thickets alarmed one of the 
outposts; a cannon was fired, and several men made 
random shots. It proved a false alarm, and the poor 
emigrants could only bitterly regret a waste of ammu- 
nition, when ammunition was so valuable. But that 
midnight cannon, booming along the shore, startled 
the night watch of a solitary vessel as she ploughed 
her watery way around the Cape. ‘It is the roar of 
cannon! What meansit—what is it?’ cried the asto- 
nished officers, gathering on deck. ‘ What is doing 





on this savage coast? Is it a signal of distress? 
Stand to! Down with the long-boat! Pull to the 
shore!’ A strange and unexpected scene burst upon 
the boat’s crew, as at the breaking of day they ap- 
proached the coast. Behold a little band of brave 
men, contending for life amid privations, poverty, 
sickness, and death, surrounded by barbarous tribes, 
thirsting for their blood. The generous sailors grasped 
the hands of the settlers, and bade them take cou- 
rage. The vessel proved to be a British schooner, 
laden with supplies for Cape Coast Castle.” 


Nor were the barbarous ignorance and cupi- 
dity of the native kings the only powers of evil 
against which the little colony had to defend 
itself. From the first day of their existence the 
Liberians felt that not only their moral influence 
over their uneducated countrymen, but their 
title to claim the sympathy and support of civi- 
lized nations, would depend on their broadly 
and resolutely repressing in all their territories 
the trade in slaves; but to the shame of both 
Europe and America, white men continually ap- 
peared on the coast with slavers, and some of 
them even waged war against the colonists to 
establish their right to carry them away by force 
to the markets of Cuba and Brazil. One inci- 
dent of this kind will furnish a comment on the 
charges recently made by Mr. Forbes, and give 
the reader a good idea of the difficulties under 
which the Black Republic has attained to its pre- 
sent degree of prosperity.— 

“No sooner had Governor Buchanan taken the 
oaths of office, than his attention was directed to- 
wards some suspicious movements at Bassa. What 
were they? Two traders had come to the coast, 
erected a factory, offered great bargains to the 
natives, and made every preparation for carrying on 
the slave trade. ‘ It must not, and it shall not, be!’ 
exclaimed Governor Buchanan. ‘ Fire, famine, blood, 
and chains are the necessary elements of the slave 
trade! What multiplied miseries is this devilish 
traffic inflicting upon this unhappy country! It 
must be stopped.” He immediately sent an order to 
the traders to leave the coast instantly, or run the 
risk of having their property ruined and their fac- 
tories destroyed. The order was treated with great 
contempt. ‘Leave! no! Tell Governor Buchanan 
we shall stay as long as we please, and trade in just 
what suits us best,’ cried Lang ; and forthwith he set 
about to add to his stores, enlarge his barracoons, 
and to make every preparation for a permanent set- 
tlement. The Governor again sent to him, threaten- 
ing hostilities if his orders were not obeyed. The 
message was treated as before. The Governor 
resolved to let no time be lost in executing his 
threats. The military of Monrovia were immediately 
assembled ; he presented the facts before them, and 
asked for forty volunteers to come forward and sup- 
port the Government. Forty men grasped their 
muskets, and with one voice declared, ‘ We will go.” 
He then sent to New Georgia for thirty-five more, 
and the call was instantly responded to. These were 
put under the command of Col. Elijah Johnson, the 
old hero of Ashmun’s time, and took up their line 
of march towards Little Bassa. Three schooners, 
filled with a supply of ammunition, put to sea, to aid 
and co-operate with the land force at the scene of 
action. The whole amounted to one hundred men, 
under the direction of the Marshal of Liberia, Mr. 
Lewis, all animated by the same heroic determination 
to expel the slavers, or die in the attempt. Three 
days passed away, and the inhabitants of Monrovia 
were anxiously awaiting the result, when Governor 
Buchanan was thrown into the greatest alarm by be- 
holding the return of his little fleet, after struggling 
against a strong head wind and a heavy current in a 
vain attempt to double the Cape. ‘ What has become 
of the land force, deprived of the assistance of the 
schooners 2” he exclaimed, filled with fearful fore- 
bodings of their fate. It was a moment of intense 
anxiety and gloom. Just then an English man-of- 
war arrived in the harbour, with a fine, snug, fast- 
sailing slaver, which had been recently captured, and 
which, on learning the critical state of things, the 
commander put into Governor Buchanan’s posses- 
sion. In an incredibly short time her captain and 
crew were landed, and the Governor was on board 





with men, arms, ammunition, and provisions By 
daylight on Friday morning, a little more than thir). 
six hours after her departure, the slave-schoone 
Euphrates anchored off Little Bassa. At that 
hour, nothing could be distinctly seen on shore, yj 
a canoe was instantly despatched to learn the 

of affairs around the barracoons. As the day 

a scene of fearful insierest burst upon the eyes anj 
ears of the Governor «zi his crew. About one 
dred and fifty yards from the beach, in a little cleay; 
amid the forest, rose the barracoons, and a few natiy, 
huts, from the walls of which now gleamed, in hg 
and quick succession, the fire and steel of . 
the woods muttered a thrilling and angry sna it 
roar and blaze of guns burst forth upon the barracog 
on every side. Stern and fearful was the conteg 
Who were the besieged ? Who the besiegers? Wey 
there friends or foes in the forest ? Were there friend 
or foes behind the palisades? None could tell; none 
could even guess. Breathless and anxious stood the 
men on deck, watching the varying struggle. Th 
return of the canoe was waited for with the utmog 
solicitude. ‘Dem live for fight dere now! "Meg 
men had barracoon; countrymen in woods all rounj, 
Fishmen stay back. *Pose you go shore; you cath 
plenty balls,’ shouted the Krooman, as soon ag he 
was in hailing distance. ‘ *Merica men in the bam 
coons!’ The little force of the Liberians then wy 
surrounded, and hotly, closely besieged by a savage 
and angry enemy, of tenfold numbers, thirsting for 
their blood. Their ammunition must soon be ex. 
hausted, and they must fight for every inch of life, 
A new difficulty and danger sprang up. The Gove 
nor was on board a well-known slaver ; the settler, 
mistaking them for Spaniards, coming up to reinforce 
the enemy, might fire upon them, or seeing no way 
of safety but in retreat, abandon their 

and attempt to cut their way into the forest. What 
was to be done? We must communicate with the 
barracoons. We must convey information to ox 
friends with all possible despatch. ‘ Who will gom 
this perilous enterprise?’ asked the Governor, looking 
around upon his men. ‘I will go, Sir,’ cried a y 
American sailor, stepping forth from the crew, 
fire in his eye, and an unflinching courage stamped 
upon every feature in his face—‘ It may cost your 
life,’ said the: Governor, fixing his keen eye upon the 
man.—‘ Never mind, I will go!’ was:the bold reply, 
With a hastily penned note to Col. Johnson hid m 
his bosom, he put off upon his dangerous errand 
The brave Liberians in the barracoon were all this 
while anxious watchers of the schooner. When he 
masts and spars became first visible in the momig 
light, they hailed her as the promised aid. ‘Aid! 
aid!’ they shouted, one to another, joyfully and 
gratefully. ‘Thank God, aid is near!’ How mus 
their hopes have been dashed on discovering her to 
be the slaver Euphrates! Already weary and wor, 
with an increasing foe and failing ammunition, how 
desponding their spirits, how appalling their pro 
spects! The second canoe pushed from the vessel’ 
side. It was seen by Johnson. ‘ There goes the slave 
to concert measures with the natives for a combined 
attack! If he reaches them we arelost! He mus 
be cut off !"—and at the head of a handful of mea, 
Johnson rushed out to attack him, as the surf threw 
the canoe upon the beach. The brave sailor found 
himself beset with foes on every side. No soonet 
had he landed, than a party of the natives, concealed 
in the bushes, seized the poor fellow, and discovering 
him to be ‘’Merica man,’ were about to despatch 
him with their knives, when Johnson's party, who 
saw in the movement something auspicious to them 
selves, made a furious onset. The savage who 
his knife at the sailor's throat was instantly shot 
down. Meanwhile, the Governor and his men wet 
already under weigh. A party of savages stood ready 
to cut them off as they leaped upon the shore. Be 
fore it could be done, a sudden and heavy fire from 
the boat reached their ranks, and scattered them ito 
the forest. What a joyful welcome did the Governt 
receive as he crossed the threshold of the barracoot: 
For an instant the rattling shower of balls was fet 
gotten, while the men threw up their caps, shouting, 
‘Hurra, hurra, for Governor Buchanan !’ 
measures were immediately resorted to. Some hous 
without the palisades, which had afforded shelter to 
the savages, were quickly destroyed. A sally ro 
made into the nearest thicket, where a large body 
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fematives had intrenched themselves. They were 
ily routed, and a party of axe-men soon levelled 
ito the ground. The property saved by the marshal 
to be shipped, and the whole day was passed 
+. industriously working and as mapfully fighting. 
iss day of toil—vigilant, severe, unresting toil. 
The next day, it being reported that Lang had deter- 
sed to reinforce himself with other native princes, 
and continue the combat, the schooner was de- 
patched to Monrovia for more volunteers, two field- 
pisees, fourteen thousand ball cartridges, and other 
articles necessary to their position. On her return, 
the Governor sent a message to the native kings, 
demanding an instant surrender of the slaves in their 
ion, and desiring of them to make a treaty of 
within twenty-four hours. The messenger came 
pack in the evening, bringing word that the kings 
appear the next day on the beach. The next 
morning a white flag was borne towards the barra- 
eon, Bah Gay was said to be upon the beach, 
fearful of approaching nearer. Governor Buchanan, 
with an escort of seventy-three men, then marched 
up to meet him. It wassome time before Bah Gay 
consented to issue from the bushes; and when he did, 
heshook with fear, though enclosed by a body-guard 
of three hundred warriors. Before saying a word, he 
gaye up the slaves in his possession, and piteously 
pewailed his folly in making war on the *Mericans. 
The terms of peace were readily agreed to, written 
and signed on a drum-head,—the principal articles 
of which were, that he, Bah Gay, would never deal 
in slaves again, or enter in any way into the slave- 
trede.” 

After a careful perusal of documents submit- 
ted to us which throw light on the subject,—we 
ate convinced that the practice of buying and 
sdling slaves cannot be said to exist in Liberia 
udder the sanction of either law or public opin- 
im. That the abominable traffic may be fed 
in secret, or by such adventurers as those whose 
chastisement the extract just quoted records,— 
isjust possible in a weak and newly-organized 
State; but that every such attempt is branded 
by. the constitution as a heinous crime, and 
resisted by the Government with all its force, 
there seems no reason to doubt. We have read 
along article in The New York Colonization 
Jumal in answer to the accusations of Com- 
mander Forbes,—and we must say, that the 
statements there made, and the authorities 
cited, seem to us conclusive as to the intention 
ofthe Liberians to do their best to suppress the 
traffic in their race. 

The Wesleyan Missions gives a minute ac- 
cunt of the doings of the missionaries of that 
tligious body on the shores of the Gambia and 
the Senegal, and is written in a tone which is 
probably expected to find appreciators among 
ismembers. In addition to the general history 
othe missions and biographical sketches of the 


men who have distinguished themselves in this | P 


srt of labour on that coast, the writer indulges 
many observations on the Slave question, the 

ing policy, and so forth. There is no 
particular novelty in Mr. Fox’s views; but he is 
wm intelligent witness, and should be consulted 
by those who are anxious to see all that is 
wutten of importance on this interesting subject. 





History of the States of Europe—{ Geschichte 
Europdischen Staaten]. Edited b 
A. H. L. Heeren and F. A. Ukert. 25t 
Issue, containing Mailath’s ‘Austria,’ Vol. V., 
and Stenzel’s ‘ Prussia,’ Vol. 1V. Hamburgh, 
Perthes; London, Williams & Norgate. 
Tar design of giving the publie a complete 
bedy of European history, by competent authors, 
4 an enterprise so important, that we shall 
deer no longer an often meditated notice of 
at collection, sanctioned by the cele- 
names of Heeren and Ukert, which has 
‘owfor more than twenty years been in course 
“publication at Hamburgh. A work of such 





only, of course, be described here in the most 
summary manner; but the slightest description 
of an undertaking like this will interest the 
student of history. For the character of the 
performance the known reputation of the 
editors would of itself be no slight guarantee ; 
and it may be generally affirmed, that the ex- 
ecution of the several divisions that have so 
far been completed has, on the whole, justified 
their choice of the authors who have been en- 
gaged in the work. Degrees of merit are natu- 
rally various where many are employed ; but it 
is fair to say, that while some of the contributions 
are of more than common value, there are none 
in which sufficient literary qualifications and 
satisfactory diligence will be found wanting in 
the authors. It is understood that this grand 
scheme—laid out on a scale which in past days 
great monarchs or corporate bodies alone could 
execute—is due to the liberal enterprise of the 
single bookselling house named in the title :—a 
circumstance in itself deserving to be noted as a 
sign of the times, and remembered with praise. 

The inevitable drawback on all large joint 
undertakings of this kind is, the slow and un- 
certain rate of their progress. Historical labours, 
intended to produce original works of solid 
worth, cannot be hurried on at the speed of 
mere compilations; and wherever time be- 
comes an important factor in any computation, 
its casualties rarely fail to interrupt many en- 
deavours and to disappoint many hopes. The 
first volume of the series left the press in 1829 ; 
and it is no cause for surprise that of a plan 
laid some twenty-five years ago, while parts 
have been deranged by the decease of some 
who combined in its first formation, and irre- 
parable losses, have been caused, as in the case 
of Lappenberg’s ‘ England,’ by other accidents, 
the progress should have been less rapid than 
was promised at the beginning. 

However, up to the present time, fifty stout 
and well-filled volumes, in five-and-twenty 
issues, have been produced ; and, among these, the 
following historical works, complete, with good 
indices :—viz., ‘Italy,’ by Leo, finished 1832; 
‘German Empire,’ Pfister, 1836; ‘ Saxony,’ 
Bottiger, 1837; ‘Netherlands,’ Van Kampen, 
1837; ‘Austria,’ Mailath, 1850; ‘ France to the 
Revolution,’ Schmidt, 1848; ‘France, from the 
Revolution,’ Wachsmuth, 1844. The Histories 
of Denmark, by Dahlmann (vol. III. in 1844) ; 
of Portugal, by Schiifer (vol. III. in 1850) ; of 
Russia, continued by Herrmann after Strahl’s 
decease (vol. IV. 1849); of Prussia, by Stenzel 
(vol. [V. 1850) are all far advanced; and their 
completion may be looked for at no distant 
eriod. This, the general value of the texts 
already published renders desirable for all, but 
especially as regards the volumes of Herrmann 
and Stenzel. 

Schafer’s continuation of the Spanish History 
so admirably begun by Lembke—who lived but 
to finish the first volume—is less forward, but 
we hear that it is in progress. 

Of other works left unfinished by their 
authors, two, at least, were begun with a degree 
of exceilence which makes their imperfect con- 
dition peculiarly unfortunate. The Swedish 
History of the late Prof. Geijer, however, de- 
scends to the abdication of Christina; but Lap- 
penberg’s work on England goes no further than 
the Norman Conquest; and the destruction by 
the great Hamburgh firé in 1842 of his collec- 
tions for the later periods is understood to leave 
no hope of any further advance in a work of 
which the first two volumes excited high ex- 
pectations. 

Single volumes, also, have appeared, by 


| Zinkeisen on the ‘Ottoman Kingdom’; by 
| Répel on ‘Poland’; and by Biilau on the 
magnitude, contributed by various hands, can | 


‘Modern History of Germany.’ The first two 





are beginnings only; the third, which is one 
of the few we have not seen, may perhaps be 
all that belongs to its particular subject. These 
titles complete the list of histories so far as 
already advertised :—and it is not likely that 
many new subjects will be hereafter introduced, 
since the canvas, already more or less thoroughly 
filled in, contains as much as would be requisite 
for an entire fulfilment of the original prospec- 
tus, were but all the several items in the series 
perfect. One exception only we note,—the ab- 
sence, namely, of a special history of the Swiss 
Confederation. Meanwhile, it will be seen that 
a fair number, including some of the European 
States, have been brought to a termination ; 
forming in themselves no insignificant body of 
complete histories, all useful, some highly valu- 
able :—to which we may reasonably hope for a 
considerable addition before long, from others 
now far advanced, the conclusions of which are 
earnestly called for. Something also may yet be 
attempted to fill in some measure the blanks left 
by such authors as Geijer and Lappenberg— 
in order to give a certain finish to the series; 
although it can hardly be'expected that sucees- 
sors to those writers will easily be found, with 
all the qualifications which they brought to their 
respective fields of research. 

On the whole, we are glad to see something 
like a rational hope of the termination of this 
valuable enterprise :—a prospect which is all the 
more welcome as there seemed a few years since 
to be little chance of its ever coming to a satisfac- 
tory end. Whenever this shall be reached, the 
Germans and those who read German in other 
countries will have, in no immoderate compass, 
a body of European history, uniform in its 
general plan, and maintaining a standard of 
competent authorship such as cannot, we believe, 
be found in any other language. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Kate Devereux: a Story of Modern Life. 3 


vols. Bentley. 
Tue “ Modern Life” to which this story is de- 
voted must belong to some of the planets 
brought down to Brompton by the agency of 
the Crystal Ball,—not to this sublunary world 
of ours. It is a life of surprises, coincidences, 
strange meetings,—a life of ‘hide and seek,” 
lost and found—of deeds without motives, and 
motives without deeds,—a romantic harlequinade 
in short, with the original of which inhabitants 
of our terrestrial globe who have experienced 
the greatest vicissitudes will own to but a sparing 
intimacy. That Nabobs, with money to leave, 
are apt to be capricious in their patronage and 
brutally plain in their speech, Mr. Hook long 
ago acquainted the novel reader,—but the Nabob 
here pictured is extra fantastic and extra rude; 
yet a family of delicate and honourable persons 
submit to his whimsies and insults with a pro- 
stration which is neither life-like nor modern. 
Then, Jane Eyre is our witness that advertising 
governesses sometimes find themselves in very 
peculiar situations, —and moreover, that they 
stumble upon unknown relations with a wonder- 
ful and unexpected certainty,—yet Jane Eyre 
herself, when admiring Mr. Rochester at Thorn- 
field, and when falling down, ready to die of 
want, on the threshold-stone of her cousin's 
house, did not in the oddity of her luck approach 
Kate Devereux when the latter chooses to go out 
as a first-class nursery-maid. The manner in 
which our heroine is assailed, astonished, pushed 
about by Fortune, would do infinite credit to the 
contriver of a puppet-play, but must revolt those 
who pretend to manceuvre beings of flesh and 
blood. Further, those miscreants, Mrs. Dees 
and the Doctor, who are introduced into the 
third volume to keep its marvels a-going, are 
somewhat beyond the pale of probability—even 
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in these days, when Charlatanry by its very 
presumption wins a hold and a hearing from so 
many of our liveliest intelligences. Bettina 
Jones is described in the preface to be an eccen- 
tric character sketched from life. The marking 
feature of this retired governess is her obstinacy 
in choosing to call Kate Dukes (the name as- 
sumed by our wandering princess when in 
eclipse) Miss Kittenbottom!—the mirth of the 
mistake to us appearing somewhat dreary.—In 
short, ‘Kate Devereux’ is disproportioned, ex- 
travagant, and dull; and no qualification of the 
truth could disguise the fact or mend the matter. 


Caleb Field: a Tale of the Puritans. By the 
Author of ‘ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland,’ &c. Colburn & Co. 


Tue title of this short novel is in some degree 
calculated to mislead the reader. ‘Caleb Field’ 
is a tale of the Great Plague in London; show- 
ing principally how the pious and high-hearted 
daughter of a preacher went about ministering 
to the sick,—in the progress of her ministrations 
finding a happiness beyond that which most 
Dorcases propose to themselves and obtain. 
That the right tone of the awful time in which 
the action takes place has been found by the 
author of ‘Merkland,’ the following passage 
will sufficiently illustrate.— 

“They passedon. Along the street, thrusting the 
very few passengers on the footpath aside in his pre- 
cipitous career, a man thinly clad, with horror in his 
pale face and wild eyes, came dashing forward. They 
heard his cry indistinctly before he approached. 
‘What is it, father, what is it?’ whispered Edith, 
fearfully. She thought him some unhappy lunatic 
escaped from confinement. But the passers-by 
showed no signs of terror; they looked at him with 
compassionate eyes; they uttered ejaculations of 
prayer, strange to hearin that public place and time. 
The unhappy wanderer rushed on, uttering his sharp, 
monotonous cry: ‘Oh! the great and terrible God; 
and men looked on in solemn quietness, not marvel- 
ling. The healthful blood ran cold in the young 
veins of Edith Field. What cries were these for the 
streets of a mighty city! They proceeded on—so 
many deserted houses frowning dark with their closed 
doors and windows upon the life around—so many 
signs of panic and terror, from wild apprehensions of 
God’s wondrous vengeance, like that of the maniac 
who had passed them, to the helpless, tremulous 
anxiety of those serving maids and labouring men, 
who crowded about the apothecary’s door—combined 
to throw a cold blight of despondency upon the 
strangers. Up in the clear sky before them, Edith’s 
eye had been caught by the glorious golden hue of a 
singular cloud. The heavens were flooded with the 
light of the setting sun; in beautiful relief against the 
blue sky, the cloud turned forth its mellow roundness 
to the gentle summer breeze, gliding onward stately 
and slow, as you may see a full sail sometimes on the 
verge of the far horizon, with the sunshine in its 
bosom. As Edith observed it, they came up to a 
knot of people gathered in the middle of the street. 
‘Lo!’ exclaimed a female voice, ‘ how he stretches 
forth his sword, and his eyes like fire gazing over the 
city, and his face terrible, and yet so fair, and his 
garments like a wondrous mist, with the sunshine 
below! Ah! Sirs, do ye not see him? Lo! now he 
bends to the east and to the west, with his sword 
gleaming like a diamond stone, awful to see! Can 
ye not see him?—can ye not see him? or hath his 
glory blinded your eyes?’ She was gazing up with 
passionate earnestness at the cloud as it floated above. 
* Yea, yea, yonder is the flashing of his sword over 
St. Paul's!’ cried a man beside her. ‘I see him! I 
see him!’ said another; ‘what a glorious creature he 
is!’ A thin, mild, contemplative man, on whose lip 
an habitual smile of gentle pensiveness seemed to 
hover, stood on the outskirts of the crowd, looking up 
with serene blue eyes towards this wondrous object in 
the heavens. ‘Dost see him, Sir?’ exclaimed the 
first speaker, jealous, as it seemed, of the gentle 
smile. ‘Dost see the angel?"—‘ Nay, truly, good 
neighbour,’ said the meditative man, ‘I see but a 
singular fair cloud.’—‘ Out, thou profane mocker!* 
cried another; ‘ dost not see how the Lord sends forth 





his signs and wonders upon us? Woes me for us— 
a doomed people! Woes me! woes me!’ and the 
speaker wrung his hands.” 

In order to introduce the historian of the 
Plague, Daniel Defoe, our author indulges in an 
anachronism for which formal apology is made in 
a note. Such licences are by right prescriptive 
warranted tothe romancer; but, after the liberty 
was taken, more use might have been made of 
the author of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ than is here 
done. He speaks a few sentences,—and is little 
seen or heard of afterwards. On the whole, this 
sketch may, after its kind, be ranked with the 
more elaborate pictures of the Plague hung out 
in fiction by Horace Smith, Leigh Hunt, 
and Mr. Harrison Ainsworth.—The amount of 
physical horror inherent in the subject will 
always make it more or less intractable to 
imaginative Art. 








The Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford, and the Rev. William Mason. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Mitford. 

[Second Notice.] 

In our former notice we gave precedence, 

according to established usage, to the Honour- 

able :—we shall now introduce the Reverend. 

Mason, the author of ‘Isis,’ ‘ Elfrida,’ 
*Caractacus,’ ‘The English Garden,’ ‘The 
Heroic Epistle,’ and twenty other works or 
worklings, known or unknown, was a man 
of great ability,—a poet of a high order, his 
‘ Elfrida,’ after many years, still lives in our 
recollection as a creation beautiful for its sim- 
plicity, tenderness, and sweetness,—a satirist 
whose pen was diamond-pointed,—a painter and 
a musician, theoretical and practical :—in brief, 
aman of highly cultivated taste and infinitely 
varied accomplishments, who excelled in every- 
thing that he cared to know or to do,—but who 
was never popular and never wished to be so,— 
who ever had and ever will have “ fit audience,” 
and desired no other. Mason felt, what Walpole 
professed to feel—that “ public taste is the taste 
of the public, and it is a prodigious quantity of 
no tastes, generally governed by some very bad 
taste.” As aman he was generous, humane, 
and full of sympathy for suffering humanity, 
whether in individuals or in nations. Hisconduct 
to the poor poet-parson and others, and to his 
wife’s family, is sufficient evidence of the one, 
—and his eternal war with public abuses, civil 
or ecclesiastical, of the other. He was a Whig 
and something more, until frightened in his old 
age by the French Revolution,—a Parliamentary 
Reformer, and strenuous for shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliaments, “the great condition,” as 
Junius called it, “of every barrier raised in 
defence of the Constitution.” Thus, in reference 
to the celebrated Yorkshire Address in 1781, he 
wrote to Walpole as follows.— 

“T fearthat address will not quite quadrate with your 
sentiments, but I must be bold to tell you that it 
does entirely with mine, so much so, that I believe 
had an association been formed on the same prin- 
ciples thirty years ago, I should have been as ready 
to have joined it then, as at present, for I know of 
no moment since I have ever been able to think of 
political matters that the glaring defects of Par- 
liamentary representation have not appeared to me 
in the same light which they do at present.” 

It is curious that no Memoir, worthy the 
name, should have been published of such a 
man :—none, we beliéve, beyond the common 
compilations in our magazines and dictionaries. 
Even the collected edition of his works in four 
volumes, issued some time after his death, does 
not, if we remember rightly, contain a single 
paragraph about the writer. Yet, Mason left 
—— instructions that his works should be 
collected and published under the advice of his 


friend Dr. Burgh; with this limitation—an in- | 





== 


terlineation in his will—all works whic “hay, 
been already published with my name.” 

As we have Walpole and Mason here ty. 
ciated together, we may as well refer at Once fy 
what has been generally considered an odd 
jecture by Sir Charles Grey,—that Walpole had 
a principal share in the composition and 
cation of the Letters of Junius, and that 
or some other friend, gave precision and for, 
to the most striking passages. The orig; 
pamphlet which contained this speculation 
as we understand, transmitted from India to, 
late Lord Holland, and by his advice suppress: 
—the Francis story being at that time devon. 
edly believed in. The een of it, however 
has since crept out in a letter to the late editor of 
the Walpole Correspondence. Sir Charles 
does not argue the question with much knoy. 
ledge of the subject, and the conjecture its 
rests on assumptions often erroneous; by 
whether well or ill supported, whether right 
wrong, it is by no means the wildest conjectur 
that we have Booey It is true, that at the 
ticular period Walpole was for months t 
in Paris ; but, as we now know, this objection jj 
not insurmountable. In the case of Maso 
many a political skit which startled by the ing. 
mate knowledge that it betrayed, not only of 
Court and City politics and’ of Ministerial anj 
opposition tactics, but of the very privacies and 
sanctities of individual life, came from a quiet 
country parsonage, situate in the then remo 
wilds or wolds of Yorkshire,—and this was done 
by and through a London agency with perfec 
secrecy and security. But Mr. Mitford hasob 
jections which he considers conclusive.— 

“Tt is clear that Mason and Walpole were united 
in their party feelings and political opinions; that 
they joined their forces in poetry and prose, in 
numerous attacks on the public characters of the 
day, and that they appear quite unreserved in their 
communications on all such subjects; that their con 
respondence was going on during the time Junius 
was in full blow, and yet that there is not the most 
faint allusion, that suspicion could rest upon, to the 
subject. It is quite clear to me that if Walpole 
wrote Junius, Mason must have known the secret,” 

We submit to Mr. Mitford that the Corre 
spondence, as here published, does not bear out 
either his statement or his inference. So far as 
his own authority goes—the authority of the 
volumes before us—the Correspondence was no 
carried on while Junius was “in full blow.” It 
began in 1763—struggled on formally and lazily 
up to 1765, then dropped—was resumed for é 
post or two in 1769—and again all was silent 
until 1772. In fact, in the seven years from 
April 1765 to the close of January 1772—and 
this includes the whole of the flowering seasoa 
of Junius—we have but six letters, four from 
Walpole and two from Mason. It may, however, 
be important to notice, that the Correspondence 
was resumed in 1769 with much greater fami- 
liarity than it closed in 1765, mad with proofs 
that intermediate letters have been lost or su 
pressed ; rejected perhaps, editorially, as of li 
interest. On this point Mr. Mitford can speak 
positively. We agree, too, with Sir Charles Grey, 
that there are passages as well as opinions wot 
derfully alike in the writings of Junius andi 
those of Walpole,—nay, further, that there are 
— curiously alike in the private letters of 

alpole and in the private letters of Junius t 
Woodfall. There is an instance now before us 
Walpole writes,—‘‘ Whoever can descry col 
nexion between this instant and anything that's 
to come, is the maximus of all Apollo’s:"—®, 
Junius to Woodfall—“ If Mr. Horne answen 
this letter handsomely and in point, he sh 
be my great Apollo.” Again, Walpole wnites 
to Mason—“ Obedience is better than sacrifice: 
—so, Junius privately to Wilkes—“ I am tre 
as other gods usually are, with sacrifice and 
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ceremony in abundance, and very little obe- 
sence.” It is further certain that, subsequently, 
Walpole and Mason fought together in. their 
chivalry—agreed generally in their political 
inions, which were somewhat extreme—and 
were equally violent and vindictive against per- 
sonal or political opponents. 

Still, the difficulties to be overcome, and the 
inconsistencies to be reconciled, are very great. 
It is difficult to believe that at a time when Wal- 

Je had retired from parliament in weariness 
and disgust, he would enter on the labours which 
mark the career of Junius. It is true that Junius 
more than once resolved to bring thoselabours to 
aclose simply because they were labours,—which 
js consistent with our idea of Walpole ; and yet 
he did proceed—stimulated perhaps by vanity 
ell by public approbation, —which is not in- 
consistent with it. But after all, there remains the 

at and intolerable labour—“‘the blinding my- 
gelf with poring over journals, debates and par- 
liamentary history” —and that for years together, 
which seems to us beyond the fixity of purpose 
or even temper of Walpole. Nor can we bring 
ourselves to believe that Walpole would for any 

se of mystification or concealment have 
written bitterly and contemptuously of Conway 
—though he might at any moment and in mere 
wantonness have had a fling at Lord Hertford, 
—this, too, in a private letter to Wilkes; and 
emphatically we doubt whether Walpole had 
the civil courage to dare to publish those letters 
even if he had the power to have written them. 
The risks, responsibilities and consequences ran 
counter to the whole scheme of his life, as laid 
down on retiring from Parliament. We repeat 
—he would not, we suspect, if he could. 


Under all circumstances, it seems to us strange 
that it never suggested itself to Sir Charles Grey, 
nor, so far as we know, to any other person, 
that Mason both could and would,—we do not 
say that he did. Nor does it follow, as might 
beinferred from Mr. Mitford’s argument, that 
if he were the writer the fact must have been 
known to Walpole,—some “ faint allusion’ must 
have peeped out in their confidential correspon- 
dence. As we have had occasion to observe, no 
contemporary correspondence has been published 
out of which it could peep: further, there is no 
evidence that should lead us to believe that any 
such intimacy existed at the Junius _— 
between Walpole and Mason as Mr. Mitford 
assumes. On the contrary, Mason in 1781, 
referring to 1769, speaks of it as “‘ a time when 
Icould not boast that I had so much of your 
friendship as I verily believe I have at present.” 
But though we do not say that Mason was the 
writer, Boyd—whom Chalmers, and Campbell, 
and Almon, and othersbelieved to be Junius, and 
whom many, for one reason or another, assume 
to have been the amanuensis or agent of 
Janius—told Mrs. Boyd that the ‘Heroic Epistle’ 
was written by Junius; and we now know 
that the ‘Heroic Epistle’ was written by Mason. 
It is curious, too, that Mason so early as May 
1773 couples these secrets together.— 


“Our talk,” he writes, “was entirely on general 
subjects and literary matters, such as Sir John D. 
and A, Stewart’s book, and ‘ The Heroic Epistle.’ 
I controverted none of his opinions, only as he 
seemed to think that the Epistle had merit, I ven- 
tured to say that I thought it worthy of Soame 
Jennyns, had it suited his polite sentiments: he 
replied, ‘ so it was, but S. J. would never have used 
that harsh kind of satire.’ From his Lordship’s 
account I find that it is generally supposed to be 
Temple Lutterell’s, although Almon declares it to 

the work of a young man, and his first work. 
After all we live in an age of miracles, that two 
tuch zene as he and Junius should keep Memselves 


Wraxall, too, a contemporary, linked the works 





together—‘ The ‘Heroic Epistle,’” he says, 
“rivalled Junius in delicacy of invention.” 

Mason, indeed, was at that time one of the 
King’s chaplains. This is not exactly the situ- 
ation in which we should expect to find Junius; 
but being there, it is just the place in which 
to hear all the back-stairs gossip of the Court, 
and learn all the personal feelings and con- 
cernments of royalty. This, if it did not breed 
love was sure to breed hate; and Mason hated 
the King and all connected with him,—as these 
letters prove. He had indeed a positive aver- 
sion and contempt for the King, as is manifest 
in his satirical writings; and the King in 
return hated Mason. In popular phrase, there 
was no love lost between them.— 

Saw you not Mason stand with downcast eye 
While great Augustus passed unconscious by ? 
So sang the loyal bard in the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture :—but this was after the publication of the 
‘ Heroic Epistle,’ and cannot therefore be allowed 
much weight. It is certain, however, that 
early in 1773 Mason, for some reason or 
other, abandoned all idea of “ any further eccle- 
siastical preferment,’’—speaks of “ ambition an- 
nihilated,”—and resigned his situation of Court 
chaplain. Many stories were current, and even 
published, as to his intention, and his reasons for 
so doing; and he was in consequence anxious 
to withdraw in such form and at such time 
as might be most respectful to—not the King, 
but Walpole’s friend, the Lord Chamberlain, 
with whom rested the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. His resignation was indeed the result 
of a public insult given him by His or Her 
Majesty, and which led to a public scandal. 
These are the facts as told by Walpole on the 
authority of Mason.— Mason “ being one of 
the King’s chaplains, and it being his turn to 
preach before the royal family, the Queen 
ordered another to perform the office. But 
when this substitute began to read prayers, 
Mason also began the same service. He did 
not say whether he proceeded, but this I had 
from his own mouth. Mason consequently 
resigned the chaplainship.” 

These facts speak clearly enough of a fore- 
gone conclusion. What was it? In what did the 
King and Queen’s personal dislike originate? 
The ‘ Heroic Epistle’ was scarcely dry from the 
printer’s, and surely not then known to have been 
written by Mason. But his principles were 
known,—and ey a great deal more was 
known than we have heard of or than he sup- 
posed : for we know little or nothing of Mason’s 
doings or sayings at that early period. There 
is a paragraph in Wraxall wherein we find 
Mason in strange company.— 

“ At the Peace of 1763, Lord Bute had sacrificed 
or restored to France and Spain almost all the 
acquisitions of Pitt. Wilkes and ‘ Junius, aided by 
Churchill and Mason, had covered with opprobrium 
or with ridicule the Ministers employed between the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau and the commencement of 
the American War.” 

When and where was Mason a co-operating 
party ?—we only know that he was laughed at 
and satirized by Churchill. When and where 
did Mason attack Bute or the Peace of Fontaine- 
bleau or Ministers generally? We remember, 
indeed, to have seen, in the British Museum, the 
folio edition of the North Briton published by 
Bingley, and that in the second part are in- 
serted two folio pages of manuscript thus 
headed :— 

“The Extraordinary 

NORTH BRITON. 

By W. M.” 

This manuscript is professedly a copy from a 
publication issued June 3rd, 1768, by Staples 
Steare, 93, Fleet Street, price three-pence. 
It is a letter addressed to Lord Mansfield, and an 
appeal in favour of Wilkes, on whom, the writer 





says, judgment is this day to be pronounced. 
It is written somewhat in the style of Junius. 
The satire is so refined that the reader does not 
at first suspect that it is satire,—as in Junius’s 
Letters, wherein the satirical compliments to the 
King have been mistaken for praise, and quoted 
in proof of inconsistency. 

Who was this ““W. M.”? Who were the 
writers in the North Briton ?—not only “The 
Extraordinary” North Briton, published by 
Steare, but the genuine North Briton, published 
by Bingley. These questions may perhaps be 
very simple, and easily answere by persons 
better informed than ourselves. 

This, however, appears certain—Mason hated 
the King, and rarely mentioned him but with 
scorn and contempt. Here is a passage not 
unlike Junius.— 

“Here I sit, with my pen in my hand, muzzled like 
a mastiff, wishing to bite, and yet unable to even bark. 
Convinced of this melancholy truth that no situation 
however independent, no desires or ambition how- 
ever moderate, nay even (as I can truly say) annihi- 
lated, will authorize a man in these days to do what 
he thinks right. Unless he is as callous as a prime 
minister, and as unfeeling as his master.” 

So, in a poetic “ Epistle” to Walpole, when 
referring to the exposure of Lauder and Bower 
by Dr. Douglas, he thus writes.— 

But times are chang’d e’en Douglas’ self must own, 

Since Scottish King-craft re-assumed the throne. 

Now Bower and Lauder, were they Both alive, 

With Wit would figure, and by Parts would thrive. 

Ill fated Pair! whom that blind Midwife Time 

Dragged into birth some years before their Prime ; 

And ruthless Death drove to the realms of night 

Some years before our glorious Fifty-eight. 

Else, worthy Pair! crown’d with a Court’s attention, 

Macpherson’s self had got but half your Pension, 

And still inspired by Hunger’s urgent call, 

Created every month a new Fingal. 

Even so late as 1780 there had been no dimi- 
nution of Mason’s bitterness.— 

“T long prodigiously for authentic Windsor Anec- 
dotes, and from the hand of the author of ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting,’ who can paint them in their proper 
colours, black and all black—but I believe they will 
require still blacker colouring than black, and as 
Hamlet says, ‘a suit of sables.’” 

In another passage incidentally before us, he 
thus refers to the loyal topic of the day, the 
King’s visit to the fleet at Spithead.— 

—— post whene’er the Goddess led the way. 

Perchance to proud Spithead’s imperial bay ; 

There should he see, as others may have seen, 

That ships have anchors, and that seas are green, 

Should own the tackling trim, the streamers fine, 

With S—d—h prattle and with B—d—w dine, 

And then sail back, amid the cannons’ roar, 

As safe, as sage, as when he left the shore. 
Again.— 

“I know not how it is, I grow as lazy, as lolloping 
as a king, and as little inclined to keep on 
good terms with my correspondents as he with his 
subjects, After making a simile so humiliating to 
myself, and feeling, as Mr. Ansty has it, the conscious 
blush of self-condemning—not praise, but truth, J. 
hope you will acquit me without further apology.” 

It is always thus :—and yet he had a line of 
contempt to spare for Her Majesty. Thus, when 
Walpole bought the Digby miniatures, Mason 
thus wrote,—and thus betrayed his chaplain- 
knowledge of the inner life of the Court.— 

“T congratulate you on your new miniatures, 

though I know one day they will become Court 
property, and dangle under the crimson-coloured 
shop glasses of our gracious Queen Charlotte.” 
We suspect, too, that he had no great love 
for the Queen Dowager, or his friend would 
not have written to him after the following 
fashion.— 

“ Mr. Garrick has cut out the scene of the grave- 
diggers in Hamlet. I hope he will be rewarded with 
a place in the French Academy. I was indeed sur- 
prised at that play being revived by so good a courtier. 
—The adulterous Queen of Denmark was certainly 
revived with great propriety just now. I suppose 
grave-diggers shock kings and queens more than the 
gallantries of their relations.” 
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Mason hated Mansfield, too,—and tells the 
following story.— 

“In 1745, when the rebels were at Derby and 
subscriptions were going on in London, a certain 
(then) barrister [Lord Mansfield] at Lincoln’s 
Inn was called upon by a parish officer for his name, 
&c., he was treated as a man should be that solicits 
an illegal unconstitutional subscription. The rebels 
retreated from Derby. The barrister flew imme- 
diately to the parish officer’s house to put down his 
name; the P. O. was from home, had locked up the 
book; a blacksmith was called for to break open 
the bureau, and the name was inserted! This parish 
officer lived either in Long Acre, or Great Queen 
Street. This I had from good authority.” 

He hated Bute and the Scotch generally, and. 
heartily. This is equally true of Walpole, who 
thus wrote in 1781.— 

“ Pray look into the Critical Review last but one; 
there you will find that David Hume, in a saucy, 
blockheadly note, calls Locke, Algernon Sidney, and | 
Bishop Hoadly, despicable writers. I believe that | 
ere long the Scotch will call the English lousy/ and | 
that Goody Hunter will broach the assertion in an 
anatomic lecture. Not content with debasing and 
disgracing us as a nation by losing America, destroying 
our Empire, and making us the scorn and prey of 
Europe, the Scotch would annihilate our patriots, 
martyrs, heroes, and geniuses. Algernon Sidney, 
Lord Russel, King William, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Locke, are to be traduced and levelled, 
and with the aid of their fellow-labourer, Johnson, 
who spits at them while he tugs at the same oar, 
Milton, Addison, Prior, and Gray are to make way 
for the dull forgeries of Ossian, and such wights as 
Davy and Johnny Hume, Lord Kaims, Lord Mon- | 
boddo and Adam Smith !—Oh! if you have a drop | 
of English ink in your veins, rouse and revenge your | 
country! Do not let us be run down and brazened | 
out of all our virtue, genius, sense, and taste, by | 
Laplanders and Beotians, who never produced one 
original writer in verse or prose.” 

Yet even Walpole, when Mason submitted 
to him the proof sheets of his ‘ Life of Gray,’ in 
1774, remonstrated against the wanton pro- 
vocation therein given. To which Mason re- 
plied :-— 

“T have cried peccavi in so many and long peri- 
phrases to Stonhewer and Dr. Hurd, that I have | 
no more words left to express my contrition. I | 
will, therefore, only say to you, that only have | 
patience with me, and I will cancel every syllable | 
that can offend either Mr. Macpherson, or the most | 
itchy highlander that ever came to a register office | 
in search of perfarment. I now know and feel my | 
own old English nothingness, and I never speak | 
to my Scotch printer’s Scotch devil without rising | 
from my writing-desk, and desiring him to be | 
seated.” | 

Mason, indeed, long after, could not preach | 
a sermon in the metropolitan church before his | 
Metropolitan without political allusions and a | 
fling at the Scotch. He himself acknowledges 
that certain country gentlemen were “highly 
incensed” at this; and on one occasion he con- 
sulted Walpole as to the propriety of publishing. 
Walpole was evidently a 

“T return you the sermon, and would not advise 
its being printed unless much clamoured against— 
when, as all objections are exaggerated, it will appear 
less offensive than was expected. J would certainly 
have the two passages on Dalrymple’s History and | 
the Sons of the Scottish Rebels softened.” 
Even the Metropolitan himself, who had been | 
preceptor to the Prince of Wales, got more than | 
one handful,— 

Grave as Pope and gruff as Turk, 
Pedantic schoolmaster—like York. 

Junius hated Sandwich,—so did Mason. | 
Walpole and Mason both hated the Bedfords; | 
and Mason carried the licence of attack beyond 
the limits of honourable warfare, and wrote of | 
Junius’s “venerable Gertrude” with no less | 
bitterness.— 

“ Political matters seem now to be in such a state 
as to resemble the reign of chaos and old night, nay, 
to be the identical thing, but as that state was not 











without its deity, therefore in order to keep myself 


out of an uncomfortable atheistical way of thinking, | 


I intend to worship Old Night in the form of that 
brazen image, commonly called the Dutchess of 
Bedford. I hope you will join with me in my devo- 
tions.” 

In brief, Mason hated or despised the King, 
the Queen, and all belonging to them; the 
ministers, generally and individually, — their 
policy, their principles, and their friends,—even 
down to Dyson and Bradshaw. Six years after 
Junius was silent, the Junius dramatis persone 
reappear in this correspondence :— 

“ We have a thousand things to talk over, and 
are almost reduced to be the only two of the same 
opinion. * * Wedderburne sits down with the 
Attorney's place, a disappointment and I suppose 
a full promise. Norton threatened to impeach him 
if Peered, for telling the chief justice that Lord North 
would pay him out of the treasury seven thousand 
pounds for the prothonotary’s reversion. Thus 
justice makes a rope of one rogue, instead of using 
two ropes. I shall certainly not go to the funeral 


| [of Chatham]—I go to no puppet shows, nor want 


to see Lord Chatham's water-gall Lord Temple 
hobble chief mourner. I scarce inquire after the 
House of Commons, which is a scene of folly and 
Billingsgate. Burgoyne has tried to be the pathetic 
hero, and was forgotten for three hours, while Temple, 


, Lutterel, and Lord G. Germaine scolded like two 


oyster women ; the first tried to be sent to Newgate, 
and the latter grasped his sword, and then asked 
pardon for having been grossly affronted. Lord 
Barrington implored madam his country’s tears for 
declaring he was retiring from her service to virtuous 
privacy. It is pity she did not order him to be 
buried at the public expence ; Lord Sandwich has 
run the gauntlet in the Lords for all the lies he has 
told all the winter about the fleet, and does not retire, 
but I am sick of repeating what you must be sick of 
reading.”’ 

In reference to Mason’s writings, Walpole 
said in 1778,— 

“T had written thus far when I received your 
second part by Mr. Alderson; you desire me not to 
write, but to bring you my answer, and odd as the 
request is, I shall obey it for two reasons; the first 
is, that the impression of your seal is so sharp, that 
I am convinced all or most of those you send by the 
post have been opened. The second is, that your 
modesty would not permit me to tell you to your 
face how much I am charmed with your poetry. 
You have an original talent for this style, that with- 
out resembling either, is much more like Horace’s 
than Pope’s was; and instead of piddling with petty 
dunces, you gibbet greater dunces and much greater 
rogues. Nay, you do what history cannot, for you 
record their villanies, and if history’s majestie gravity 
could contrive to register them, yet nobody would 
read what ought to be enrolled only by the ordinary 
of Newgate, but when you make your readers laugh 
at our state culprits, they will remember them. 
There are two odd rencontres in your second part 
that I must mention, you have introduced the Duke 
of Richmond, who is one of the virtuous few that 
is worthy of such a pen as yours, and was in my 
eye in the foregoing page, and you have brought 
in Pope, and Lord Mansfield, which I have done 
too in my narrative, as you will see though for a 
different quotation, but in short, you have made my 
narrative useless; you have anticipated it by inspira- 
tion, and Apollo has made you prophet as well asa 


| poet. * * The crisis of this country will soon put all 


men to the test; brand the guilty and reward the 
good; and since the fountain of honour is now the 
channel of corruption, wrench the chalice from his 


| hand and dispense the waters to the deserving. The 


moment is.coming I think when the constitution may 
be restored, though not the empire. If they who 
call themselves patriots flinch from their duty they 
will deserve your lash, still more than the present 
crew. I have no great hopes, though the moment is so 
propitious (as it is a repetition of precedent lessons), 
for showing that the folly of tyranny leads directly 
to the destruction of darling prerogative. I have 
sometimes thought, so servile has been the copy, that 
Lord Mansfield has drawn out the steps of James 
II. and recommended them one by one, in order to 








ruin the house of Hanover by the same 
that paved their way to the crown. Or he wag 
woeful or a most presumptuous politician, to fate 
himself he could succeed where Jefferies and Tesuity 
failed. In short, he and the Scotch have no Way of 
redeeming the credit of their understandings, by 
by avowing that they have been consummate Villaing 
Stavano bene ; per star meglio, stanno qui.” 
Mason despised some of the opposition,—ang 
Junius and Mason selected from its . 
coloured benches the same man for their 
cial contempt. Junius, we know, went out ¢ 
his way to insult Calcraft; “ who riots,” he saj 
‘in the plunder of the army, and only deter. 
mined to be a patriot when he could not beg 
eer.” So, when Walpole suggested that Mr. 
artin, the reversionary heir to his place, should 
have a niche in the new edition of the ‘ Heroic 
Epistle,’ Mason replied in his enigmatic 
fashion, and speaking as if the work had bee 
written by a stranger,— 
“I was sorry to see a chasm in the 95th line; ‘jg 
a reflection upon the age we live in that it was not 
fill’d up. No name could be more proper tha 
Martin's now that Calcraft is dead, and I adopt that 
reading in my own study.” 
Mason hated Garrick, Junius’s “ informer” 
and pantomimist; and when Colman b 
out ‘Elfrida,’ without a “with your leave or 
by your leave,” the fact that Garrick was an. 
noyed at having been anticipated “ would,” he 
says, ‘almost lead me to forgive Colman,” 
Walpole and Mason had, apparently, a personal 
knowledge of “‘ Swinney” —which is not im 
bable, as the army chaplain dedicated his ‘ Battle 
of Minden’ to Lord Wald ve,—and speak 
familiarly of him, as Junius dil:—" Swinneyeedd 
to tell a story,” &c. This may justify a conjec- 
ture which we threw out long since, that the man 
who could call on Lord George Sackville—“the 
coward of Minden,” as Mason calls him—and 
ask if he were the writer of ‘ Junius’s Letters,’ 
was just the man to tell the story of his uncon 
scious “ impertinence.” Then Junius, who had 
only a newspaper existence, begins his letter to 
Horne with the affectation,—“ Sir, I cannot 
descend to an altercation with you in the news- 
— :”’—and Mason, who all his life had been 
shing, slashing, and squibbing in rsp 
and was at that very moment preparing for a 
grand display of such fireworks, assures 
Lord Chamberlain that “ it is beneath me to be 
impertinent in a newspaper.’ We learn, too, 
from Mr. Mitford, that ‘the orthography of 
proper names in the correspondence of both 
writers is unusually inaccurate and uncertain:” 
—So, if we may judge by the examples remain- 
ing, was the orthography of Junius. 

n Mason, as we have shown, there was nota 
trace of the Court Chaplain :—but the spirit of 
an earnest, passionate politician speaks in every 

age of these volumes. Send me information, 
is the tone of more than one letter,—“ for I am 
eager to be doing something, and never in & 
better humour, for I was never in a worse.” 
When the ‘Crisis’ was ordered by the House 
of Commons to be burnt, Mason refers to the 
subject, and to the pension conferred by Bute, 
under George the Third, on Shebbeare, who 
had been pilloried under George the Second.— 

“ As to the two Crisis’s you mention, I can only 
say I envy their fate; to be burnt by the common 
hangman is a thing devoutly to be wished. No fate 
except that of the pillory exceeds it. I would be 
content with even an unpensioned pillory; and ye 
this stern fate denies me. However, that yume 
run no risk of either from receiving this letter, 
shall prudently put it under a Secretary of States 
cover.” 

If Mason were Junius, through what ag 
did he yprk? It is. impossible without a 


.examination of this Correspondence to conceive 


the infinite variety and curious refinements ! 
mystifications by which on like occasims 
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ht and secured secrecy. Sometimes, 
the Chaplain was on duty, he perhaps 
ynicated with the Printer instantly, but 
h his London agent:—perhaps always 
through this agent. Was it Baines, or another 
who is more than once incidentally referred to? 
_or the nameless party here mentioned ?— 

«Jf the person who brings this should chance to 
meet with you at home, he will tell you all I know 
of myself, and of my motions, nor is he ignorant of 
the contents for I know he may be trusted.” ; 
We have the blunders of his “ amanuensis 
Charles” apologized for. On another occasion 
Dr. Burgh acted as amanuensis. In reference 
tothe political sermon, Walpole says,—‘“I do 
not know who was the transcriber:”—meaning, 
[do not recognize the hand-writing. The fol- 
lowing paragraph shows by what indirect means 
Mason sometimes arrived at the printer’s.— 

*T send you the inclosed very hastily scribbled, 

yhich I shall be very much obliged to you if you 
yil correct and get fairly transcribed, and afterwards 
gent as soon as may be to Mr. J. Stockdale, Book- 
giler, in Piccadilly, by the penny post. I would 
wish it to appear in the Cowrant as soon as 
posible; I would not give you this trouble were 
there anybody in town that I could apply to at pre- 
sent, but as you are yourself my old friend at the 
Snyrna, I hope you will not fail me.” 
Was his friend Dr. Burgh a co-operating soe 
Mason describes Burgh as a young Irish gentle- 
man, brother-in-law to Mr. Hussey, of the Irish 
House of Commons, living at York, and “ of 
the quickest parts and most general knowledge 
I ever met with’—a Whig, and something 
more—that is, “one of us aw merveil”; who 
lost an honorary degree at Oxford for having 
dedicated a work to Edmund Burke, and therein 
expressed a doubt “whether the fountain of 
honour was much purer than ditch water.” 

But enough, in all conscience, of what may 
be thought an idle speculation. Our apology 
is, briefly, that such speculations are just now 
the fashion ; that such coincidences are at least 
curious; and that in the case of Mason it is a 
physical possibility, which is more than can be 
said in those of all claimants to the honour. The 
reader, too, will be pleased to remember that 
we have been somewhat unexpectedly called 
m to improvise a Junius, without leisure or op- 
portunity for deliberation or even examination. 
—We will only add, that if the fox now un- 
covered does not give the reader a good day’s 
gort,—we have another which we lately ran to 
ground, and which shall be unearthed for his 
amusement. 


when 





History of Journals, and Biography of Journal- 
iste—[ Histoire des Journaux, §c.|. By Ed- 
mond Texier. Paris. 

Tus is a lively sketch of French journalism at 

the present moment, which it would be unfair 

fo judge with strictly English ideas. In this 

country such a publication would constitute a 

sareely justifiable intrusion on the private life 

individuals who, though living for and by 

the public, are not public men. ‘The writer of a 

“leader” which stirs up the minds and influ- 

tees the opinions of British subjects from 

map kang to Quebec, is not known by name 
one of his readers out of a thousand. He 
may be called Jones or Smith, it matters not, 
~and none, amongst the general public at least, 
tare to inquire :—the product of his brain being 

merely as the article of the Times, the 

Chronicle, or the Herald. Only when he dies, 

psa friend—one of the initiated few—may 

Manecrological notice mention that he was a 

‘utributor to some periodical or daily paper: 

“¢ posthumous admission which gratifies no 

cunosity and awakens no grateful remembrance 

Mthereading public. As the Abbé Siéyes was 

®aecount of his occult influence surnamed the 


“ Mole of the Revolution,” the journalists of 
this country may aptly be termed the moles of 
politics. More than one of the obstacles over 
which above-ground politicians have stumbled 
have been upturned by their invisible and ano- 
nymous pens. Not so in France. Even before 
the recent law which has rendered the signature 
of even the most trifling paragraph of a news- 
paper obligatory, the principal writers of the 
daily press were all known to their readers, and 
reaped in their own persons that reward of cele- 
brity which in England accrues to the collective 
being, the journal. A newspaper office has been 
in France, since 1815, the real stepping-stone 
to political power. From thence men naturally 
entered Parliament or were promoted to minis- 
terial honours. Chateaubriand, Thiers, Guizot, 
Odilon Barrot, wrote for the daily press. Ata 
later period, we find the National and the Ré- 
forme furnishing dictators from among their 
literary staff; and in the present day, when 
journalism has ceased to be anonymous, there 
is not a man of any political note in Paris whose 
name cannot be connected with some organ of 
publicity. Opinions may vary as to the eligi- 
bility of such a state of things; but the per- 
sonality, so to speak, of the French press has 
helped to give it power. While the English 
newspaper aspires only to being the echo of 
public feelings—the authorized and delegated 
voice of an existing opinion—speaking aloud 
and accurately of that which is latent and vague 
in the minds of the many,—the French journal 
leads its readers: how far, recent events have 
shown. In this country, the most respectful 
admirers of the Press have been satisfied with 
terming it the Fourth Estate:—in France, M. 
Texier says,— 

The press has entitled itself the third power in the 
State: it ranks itself too low, methinks. In my 
opinion, there is but one power in the State—and I 
say it though I should be considered to violate 
thereby the Constitution—that is, the high and 
mighty power of public opinion, represented by the 
newspapers. The Executive and the Legislative, if 
left to themselves, might struggle long enough against 
each other unheeded, if the press did not interfere 
and take part with one or other side. Czsar and 
Pompey may fight, and the crowd will look on idly 
and witness unconcerned a contest which they do 
not comprehend ; but if a little square of paper de- 
clares Cxsar to be a traitor, suddenly we have the 
people tucking up their sleeves, mingling in the 
combat, and eventually ending by throwing over both 
antagonists. 

That the influence of the daily press has been 
greater in France within the last thirty years 
than in any other country, and that that in- 
fluence was mainly attributable to its individual- 
ism, seems certain. But we are disposed to 
think that this same principle, when carried to 
the extreme and enforced by law, is as 
produce diametrically opposite results. e 
transparent anonyme of the old system, with 
now and then an illustrious signature, was far 
more favourable to the growth of newspaper 
power than the unive and obligatory sig- 
natures of the present day. The name of one 


splendour over the whole publication. The far 
more numerous names of his obscure colleagues 
remained unknown; and the public received 
with respect articles which possibly conveyed, 
it was thought, the opinions of a great writer 
or the plans of an eminent politician. Under 
the present law, all are indiscriminately brought 
forward,—from the pen that calls autocrats and 
nations to order and defines their relative duties, 
down to the humblest penny-a-liner who re- 
lates the weight of the extraordinary pike or 
the growth of the wonderful gooseberry. The 
consequence is, that articles and signatures are 





sometimes found in strange conjunction. A vast 


distinguished contributor shed a mysterious | i 





plan of financial reform is discovered to be the 
—— of a young gentleman whom the law 

as but just pronounced fit to be trusted with 
his own very limited means; or some threaten- 
ing denunciations against the corruptions of the 
age is found to emanate from a sexagenarian 
habitué of the “ coulisses” of the Opera. This 
may go far to lower in public opinion the “ only 
power of the State” remaining in France. Whe- 
ther this be for good or for evil, it is not our 
province to inquire ; and we will not allow our- 
selves to be tempted on to political ground. The 
great and radical objection in our mind against 
the law which imposes signature on the French 
press proceeds from higher motives than those 
of political expediency. Such limitations in- 
fringe on the liberty to which all associations— 
and intellectual associations above all others— 
are entitled. M.Texier has well expressed it in 
his Preface :— 

The prescription of this terrible article seems to 
me in direct opposition to the ideas of thé present 
generation, All superior minds, of whatever political 
opinion, have, since the beginning of the century, 
adopted the idea of association ; and towards that 
end all future societies must progress. Yet, strange 
to say, it is in presence of the efforts made on all 
sides to shake off the trammels of individualism that 
our legislators have suppressed intellectual associa- 
tion, and decreed the individualism of minds. 

The subjects treated in this little book are 
scarcely of a nature to afford us extracts which 
could be transferred to our columns without 
violating our charter; nor should we have 
noticed it, indeed, but for the opportunity which 
it offered for a few remarks on the curious situa- 
tion of the French press at the present time. 
Politically, as we said before, the present legisla- 
tion is likely to deprive it of much of its power : 
—in a literary point of view, the case is worse 
still. When, some years ago, feuilletons were 
first introduced into the daily papers, and novels 
were doled out in homeeopathic doses to the 
public, two bad effects were naturally produced : 
—the health of the public mind was injured by 
the potency of the ingredients administered in 
that concentrated form,—and the book trade was 
nearly ruined. It was clear that there could 
be no time for style—no room for patient heart- 
painting and developementofcharacter—in those 
fragments which were written day by day, and 
were intended each of them to produce a sepa- 
rate effect. It was equally evident, too, that 
when a man could, by means of the daily 
papers at his club or reading-room, drive a 
dozen novels abreast, he was not likely to pur- 
chase other works of fiction. The usurping 
feuilleton has now, in its turn, been dethroned : 
—all publications of romance in the daily papers 
having been by a recent act subjected to an 
additional stamp-duty, which constitutes a tax 
sufficiently heavy to reduce the number con- 
siderably. The reason given for this impost is, 
the immoral tendency of such works, and their 
pernicious effect on the public mind. It may 
naturally be asked why, in such case, they were 
not prohibited entirely, instead of receiving an 
on patent from Government— unless, 
indeed, vice must be considered virtue when it 
contributes to the revenue. Be that as it may, 
the occupation of the novelist is gone in France, 
and imaginative writers must either look to the 
stage, or, what is worse, take to writing history ! 

To return to M. Texier’s book. It is written 
with temper and liveliness, and as much impar- 
tiality as can be expected when the subject is 
considered. To the backslidings incidental to 
the times we live in, or what he terms “‘/a dé- 
faillance générale des esprits,” he is charitably 
lenient,—and observes, with truth, that a writer 
who in the present day in France should attempt 
to wield the rod of Nemesis would appear a 
Don Quixote rather than a Juvenal. His subject 
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is not, as we said before, as invidious as it may 
at first appear to English readers,—for the men 
whom he brings before the public may be said in 
general to court notoriety; and the story told 
of one of the most paradoxical of French jour- 
nalists, M. Granier de Cassagnac, is character- 
istic to a certain degree of the habits of the 
whole class. After having sought for some time 
a subject which should draw upon him public 
attention on his first début,—or, to use M. 
Texier’s expression, after looking out for a 
* pistol which on being fired in the streets 
should bring people to their windows,’’— he 
took it into his head to write a series of articles 
against Racine, whom he 
Jean,” in order to mark his profound con- 
tempt for his talents and character. When some 
ingenious reader, startled at his literary heresies, 
warmly testified his indignation at these attacks 
on the great tragedian, the delighted journalist 
would bow, and smilingly say,— Thank you, 
Sir; pray remember my name is Granier de 
Cassagnac.”’ 

To such of our readers as take an interest in 
our neighbours’ affairs and read their news- 
papers, it may be amusing to make acquaintance 
with the personnel of the French press. We 
must, however, add, that it is a varying and 
shifting corps; for even as we write we notice 
some changes which have taken place since the 
publication of this little book a couple of months 
ago. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Something on Ruskinism ; with a Vestibule in 
Rhyme. By an Architect.—Though partaking 
rather more of the character of a smart satirical 
jew desprit than of a formal inquiry into and 
polemical refutation of Ruskinism and its ultra- 
fantastical doctrines,—this spirited brochwre is not 
deficient in arguments that go far towards invali- 
dating them by exposing their extravagance and 
absurdity. While many shut their eyes to what 
is objectionable and absurd in Mr. Ruskin’s 
teachings, our “architect” author has here set a 
good deal of it in a strong light by means of the 
lamp of pleasantry. 

How to lay out a small Garden: intended as a 
Guide to Amateurs in Choosing, Forming, or In- 
proving a Place, (from a Quarter of an Acre to 
Thirty Acres in extent), with reference both to 
Design and Execution. By Edward Kemp.— 
Mr. Kemp, though he is by no means free 
from a mild sort of toadyism, writes with enthu- 
siasm and yet with good sense about gardens and 
gardening. His excessive gentility is a thing apart. 
He hates public roads, and pities those who are 
so unfortunate as to have their estates crossed by 
a public path.—‘‘ The nuisance of having a place 
open to the use of all can hardly be exaggerated.” 
Small cottages are offences which he thinks “ that 
any person of refinement would gladly shun;” and 
he is particular in recommending his reader to look 
to “‘the actual status of his neighbours as regards 
pecuniary and social considerations.” This, and 
much more to the same effect, are foolish and out 
of place :—to the more legitimate parts of the little 
volume we can award the praise of a clear concep- 
tion and careful execution. A man with a small 
garden, if not an adept already, may here learn 
how to improve it at small expense. 

History of England for Junior Classes. Edited 
by H. White, B.A.—A cheap and excellent his- 
tory of England, admirably adapted for the use of 
junior classes. Within the compass of about 180 
12mo. pages, the editor has managed to give all 
the leading facts of our history, dwelling with due 
emphasis on those turning points which mark 
our progress both at home and abroad. The 
various changes that have taken place in our 
constitution are briefly but clearly described. It 
is surprising how successfully the editor has not 
merely avoided the obscurity which generally 
accompanies brevity, but invested his narrative 
with an interest too often wanting in larger his- 
torical works. The information conveyed is 
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thoroughly sound; and the utility of the book is 
much increased by the addition of examination 
questions at the end of each chapter. Whether 
regarded as an interesting reading-book or as an in- 
structive class-book, this history deserves to rank 
high. When we add, that it appears in the form 
of a neat little volume at the moderate price of 
1s. 6d., no further recommendation will be neces- 


sary. 

The Finchley Manuals of Industry. No. IIT. 
Household Work.—This excellent little manual, 
prepared for the use of the National and Indus- 
trial Schools of the Holy Trinity at Finchley, 
treats of the duties of female servants, through 
the various mysteries hidden under the names 
maid-of-all-work, house-maid, parlour-maid, and 
laundry-maid,—and offers many suggestions for 
facilitating labour in every department of the 
household. ’ 

Figurative Language : its Origin and Constitution. 
By L. H. Grindon.—A paper read to a literary 
Society on Figures of Speech formed the germ of 
the present essay on Figurative Language ; which 
with more propriety is styled in the Preface “a 
treatise on the constitution of language in general.” 
Even this latter title is much too limited to desig- 
nate its real character. It is true, language forms 
the principal topic of discussion; but theological 
and philosophical speculations are pretty freely 
interspersed throughout.. The writer expatiates 
with unbridied freedom on whatever points occur 
tohis mind. This gives a discursive and even de- 
sultory character to his essay. His knowledge of 
language seems to us more extensive than accurate. 
He allows his hobby about the origin of language 
to run away with him. We must beg to doubt 
whether six» is derived from 2x, and to deny 
that fieri means to make. Nothing can exceed the 
baldness of some of Mr. Grindon’s guesses, or the 
fanciful ingenuity of his theorizing. He starts 
with the notion that man constructed language for 
himself,—and endeavours to show how from the 
words suggested by the sounds of nature the com- 
plex system was gradually elaborated. His mode 
of treating the subject is highly suggestive; and 
might have been much more useful if he had not 
been so anxious to get support for his pet theory 
from any and every source. ‘The classical 
scholar,” he tells us in his Preface, ‘‘ will detect a 
few mistakes in quotation, &c.; but as they do not 
in the least interfere with the argument, it has 
been thought unnecessary to point them out to the 
general reader.” Even if it were true that the mis- 
takes did not affect the argument, we cannot think 
it right knowingly to publish them. The mistakes 
that we have pointed out are material to the argu- 
ment; as also the erroneous explanation given of the 
Homeric phrase wodvdiywov “Apyoc,—which is 
translated ‘beloved, literally much-thirsted-for, 
Argos,” instead of very thirsty, as it ought to be,— 
there having been a scarcity of water there before 
Danaus discovered springs. 
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MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


On Monday last an establishment the growth of 
which we have long watched with interest wa 
opened to the public under the auspices of Pring 
Albert. The Museum of Practical Geology—fr. 
merly occupying a house in Craig’s Court, which it 
outgrew—now finds itself lodged in noble ani 
commodious halls in Jermyn Street and Pi . 
This building, which is from the design of Mr, 
Pennethorne, is, alike in its exterior character and 
in its interior arrangements, peculiarly fitted for 
its purposes. It consists, on the ground floor, ofa 
Hall devoted to the exhibition of British marbles 
and ornamental and building stones,—a Lectur 
Theatre, capable of containing 600 persons,—and 
a Library, well filled with such books as relate 
to the sciences connected with the range of study 
contemplated in the objects of this Museum, 

The upper floor is the main apartment of th 
building, around which run two galleries. In the 
upright cases are collected the minerals of the 
United Kingdom and of the Oe 
with examples of ores from such foreign 
as contribute to the manufactures of our country. 
On the horizontal cases are shown the processes by 
which the metal is obtained, and the applications 
of them to use or ornament. The history of manu- 
factures is also to a great extent told in the col- 
lections of china and glass, and in the examples of 
ancient metal manufacture which have been col- 
lected. The galleries are devoted to pure geology: 
—the earliest forms of organic life being collected 
in the lowest galiery. The most recent fossil forms 
terminate the collection on the upper tier, in which 
are also displayed examples of rocks,—so that any 
one desirous of becoming acquainted with our litho 
logical characteristics may easily learn them here. 

Adjoining this large room is a smaller one, de 
voted to models of mining machinery, mining 
tools, safety lamps, and other illustrations of mining, 
and some metallurgical processes. : 

The upper portion of the building is, on the side 
next Piccadilly, devoted to one of the most com 
plete laboratories in London; and on the Jermyn 
Street side to the Mining Record Office, in which 
are collected plans and sections of mineral work 
ings, and statistical information respecting the pr- 
duce of the metals in this country and in the col 
nies,—which afford much information to those i- 
terested in this extensive source of our national 
wealth. 

On the arrival of the Prince Consort, he was 
ceived by the Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty’ 
Woods and Works—Sir Henry De la Beche, the 
Director of the Institution,—the officers of the 
establishment, and a numerous party, including 
members of the Government and of the aristocracy 
and the leading scientific men of the day. 
Director read an address, which pointed out the 
advantages of the institution, —to which His Royil 
Highness replied in the same spirit. 

e trust that now, seeing the completeness of 
all the arrangements, no time will be lost in orga” 
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——— . 
<9 the contem lated educational staff, and com- 
iaing g = cael practical lectures which are to 


‘yered in the Theatre of the Museum of Prac- 


tical Geology- 


MR. RICHARD PHILLIPS. 

Oxe sad event threw a cloud over the opening 
on Monday of the above Museum—an event in 

hich all who knew of the fact sincerely sympa- 
wae On the previous day Mr. Richard Phillips 
_who has long filled the office of chemist and 
curator to the establishment—died. In the begin- 

‘no of the week he was in full spirits, actively 

in arranging the specimens under his 
charge, —looking forward to the opening which he 
was not to be permitted to witness. 

Mr. Phillips was in his 75th year, —and at 
Jeast fifty years of his life have been devoted to 
the pursuits of science. He was one of the 
funders of the Geological Society,—a very old 
nember of the Royal Society, and for many years 
a member of its Council. In the ‘Transactions’ of 
that body will be found numerous papers by him 
on chemical subjects ; and many of his discoveries 
were of great importance to the analytical che- 
nist He was editor of the ‘Annals of Philo- 
sophy’ from 1821,—and one of the editors of the 
Philosophical Magazine. He was appointed Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at the London Hospital in 
1817, and for many years he was Lecturer on 
Chemistry at St. Thomas’s Hospital, to which 
office he was appointed in 1832: and his was 
among the earliest appointments as chemist to the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 

Mr. Phillips’s attention to Pharmaceutical Che- 
nistry was very great ; and the regular improve- 
nent which has marked during the period of more 
than twenty years the ‘London Pharmacopezia’ has 
been greatly due to his suggestions and criticisms. 
His first translation was published in 1824. He 
has been during the last twelve months busily en- 

for the College of Physicians on the new 
edition of the ‘ Pharmacopeeia’ :—and we under- 
stand that considerable progress has been made in 
thenew translation. For many years Mr. Phillips 
has been in the habit of furnishing to the faculty 
and the druggists of the United Kingdom a trans- 
lation of the ‘ Pharmacopeeia,’ with appended notes, 
the value of which has been fully appreciated by 
those for whom it was intended. He was for the 
hsttwo years the President of the Chemical Society : 
all the members of which he was regarded 

with high consideration. 

In his ‘History of Chemistry’ Dr. Thompson 
sys—‘‘Of modern British analytical chemists, 
undoubtedly the first is Mr. Richard Phillips ; to 
whom we are indebted for not a few analyses con- 
ducted with great skill and performed with great 
weuracy.” All the Chemical articles in the Penny 
Cyclopedia were by Mr. Phillips :—and scattered 
through the various scientific journals will be found 
Papers on various chemical subjects and reviews of 
xientific works from his pen. 








THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
EveryTHING that we see and hear of the pre- 
parations which are made or making to do honour 
tothe nation’s guests renders it evident that our 
countrymen have caught the true spirit of the 
great occasion which has brought the world to- 
gether. Besides a multitude of private hospital- 
ities, dispensed with a heartiness that puts the 
r for ‘‘ pride and coldness” by which we 
have generally been known abroad somewhat in 
peril,—concerts and receptions at the Palace— 
wrées at the rooms of the Society of Arts—enter- 
tuinments at the Guildhall—dinners at Soyer’s 
posium — public breakfasts at the Inns of 
Court—evening parties at the meeting places of 
the Learned Societies—follow, or are announced 
to follow, each other in rapid succession. Peace is 
o every lip—welcome in every eye. Merely to say 
that we have known nothing like it inour experience, 
Would be a weak and imperfect illustration of the 
facts which meet us on every side. Toad that 
was barely conceivable before, we have laid aside 
our insular airs and grown cosmopolitan under 
the mighty influence of the deed which we have 





done. Like Pygmalion, we are inspired by our 
own work. Nor is this the only result. That 
which brings courtesy to the stranger has also 
brought calm to the home. Every unpleasant 
subject is for the time kept down by the accumu- 
lating interest attached to the Festival of Industry. 
Politics are almost forgotten in the general excite- 
ment ; and the demon of religious dissension which 
three months ago haunted with its presence so 
many firesides in the metropolis seems to have 
vanished into the thin air out of which it came. 
During the past week, the sculptors and artists 
of England have entertained Herr Kiss and other 
of their Continental brethren, and sent them back 
to their own countries crowned with fresh laurels. 
—On Wednesday, the Society of Arts received at 
their rooms in the Adelphi, on the occasion of 
their second soirée, a distinguished circle of foreign 
visitors and exhibiters.—The incidents of the week 
‘include a banquet given by the officers and engi- 
neers of the Crystal Palace to the members of the 
Executive Committee, at Gore House.—Among 
the festive events which are about to come off at 
an early date are—banquets by the Clothworkers’ 


and other companies in the City,—and a series of | 


evening parties on the most magnificent scale by 
the Corporation, at the Guildhall. There is an 
amiable and noble rivalry, worthy of the ancient 
hospitality of London, between the various com- 
panies, as to which shall most worthily sustain 
towards our foreign visitors the civic and festive 
renown that has come down to them from the good 
old times. Next week the members of the Royal 
Commission propose to entertain the members of 
the several foreign Commissions now in London, 
at the ‘‘Castle,” Richmond. The President will 
receive his guests on the lawn—now in beautiful 


order and in the freshest verdure of spring,—and | 


a regatta will be held on the river, so as to show 
our visitors a specimen of this thoroughly English 
pastime. Nor, while these signs of jubilee appear 
in the higher circles of society, is the world of 
artizans disposed to allow the occasion to pass by 
without contributing its share to the fund of 
present hilarity—the treasury of future good-will 
and honourable rivalry. The overseers and chief 
workmen employed by the contractors of the 
Crystal Palace propose to give a solid English 
dinner of roast beef and plum pudding to the 
foreign artizans employed in arranging the con- 
tents of their several countries. This is exactly 
the spirit which we wish to see cultivated :—and 
we should be glad to see a banquet given to all 
the workmen who have helped to rear that mar- 
vellous structure on the green sward of Hyde 
Park. This would be a fitting tribute to their 
surpassing skill and invariable good conduct. 

It is gratifying to see that’ the suggestion that 
a series of Lectures might be given in the different 
sections of the Exhibition illustrated by the actual 
specimens of produce, fabrics, and machinery has 
been taken up at once by some of the College 
authorities. The advantagesof teaching by practical 
experiment and with the real apparatus before the 
pupil is so obvious, that—the idea being promul- 
gated, and the Executive Committee willing—as 
they are—to facilitate such course of study, every 
school and college within a convenient distance of 
the metropolis should, we repeat, immediately 
prepare to avail itself of the unequalled oppor- 
tunity. With regard to the form and manner in 
which the proposed lectures might be given, we 
fancy no material difficulties will present them- 
selves. The lecture must of course be open to the 
general visitors. Some such plan as the following 
would perhaps meet all the requirements of the 
case. The professor may appoint a particular hour 
in the day for his pupils to meet him—say in the 
British section of cotton machinery—to hear a 
discourse on the history and progress of invention 
in this great department of mechanics. His pupils 
would gather round him ; and outside that narrower 
circle would no doubt congregate many earnest 
seekers after knowledge. A double good would 
thus ensue :—the more immediate students would 
follow their teacher over a larger field of fact and 
illustration than could be traversed in any colle- 
giate lecture-room aided by private collections of 
apparatus,—and the outside public would obtain 





valuable information without waste of time or 
labour on the part of the teacher. To shut 
away any portion of the Exhibition for a lecture, 
is a thing, of course, never to be thought of. The 
lectures should, we think, in all cases be 
short—and frequent. It would be easy to 
prevent inconvenient crowding in particular 
areas by multiplying the number and varying the 
subjects of lectures delivered at the same hour. 
Of course, we would have no lectures given in the 
naves or transept :—nor would this be needed, as 
the bays and galleries contain the chief special 
collections which the public teacher would select 
for his illustrations. Nor, in all probability, when 
the system was fairly at work, would the Executive 
Committee have much difficulty in obtaining the 
very best assistance from public lecturers apart 
from schools, colleges, and other institutions. 
Professors would be likely to contend for the 
honorary distinction of Lecturers to the Great 
Exhibition,—as our physicians do for the honorary 
posts connected with certain hospitals. 

For the information of our provincial readers, 
we must state that, after many inquiries and long 
consideration of the subject, the Committee for 
facilitating the visits of the,working classes to 
London have determined not to interfere,—but to 
leave the arrangements for boarding and lodging 
the masses to private care and enterprise. This 
determination will render it desirable for the local 
committees to assist the workmen by their personal 
knowledge of London. 


The value of the Great Exhibition is in no 
department more strikingly shown than in the in- 
troduction of new processes by which raw materials 
are rendered available at a more economic rate 
than ordinarily, or by which materials are utilized 
which have hitherto been rejected. This is very 
strikingly shown in some of the contributions to 
the class devoted to mining and metallurgy. We 
would notice two or three of these. The most 
attractive features in Class I. are, certain large 
masses of pure silver; one exhibited by Mr. 
Sopwith, weighing upwards of 12,000 ounces, 
—another sent by Mr. Pattinson, being nearly 
10,000 ounces in weight. In addition to these, 
the Duke of Buccleuch has furnished a third very 
beautiful mass, some minerals, and some models. 
These are all to illustrate a process which has been 
for some time in use for separating silver from 
lead. It was not profitable by the process of con- 
verting the lead into oxide to separate the silver 
when it was in less quantity than twenty ounces 
to the ton. By this process of Mr. Pattinson’s 
seven or eight ounces of silver can be separated 
from the ton of lead economically. The process is 
based on the fact that lead cools and is crystallized 
sooner than silver. The whole mass of mixed 
metal is kept in a state of low fusion,—and as 
portions cool, these are removed by means of per- 
forated iron ladles. This is pure lead :—that which 
is left in the melting-pot becoming more and more 
rich with silver. Formerly, a great quantity of 
lead was sent into the market containing a consider- 
able per-centage of the more valuable metal,—which 
tended to harden and deteriorate the lead. This is 
now separated. Another process is now intro- 
duced and illustrated by Mr. Longmaid, in which 
a still greater saving is effected in the case of 
copper and other ores. Most of the commoner 
metals—as iron, copper, and lead—contain a 
portion of the more valuable varieties combined. 
These have been usually lost. Mr. Longmaid 
roasts the ore, in carefully-regulated furnaces, 
with common salt. The result of this is, that the 
sulphur of the ores is converted into sulphuric 
acid, which combines with the soda of the salt, 
forming sulphate of soda,—an article of great com- 
mercial value. The muriatic acid of the salt forms 
soluble compounds of the metals,—these are dis- 
solved in water,—the copper is precipitated with 
iron,—and the silver remains as a chloride of silver 
in solution, and is easily separated. It appears, 
that ores containing no more than two or three 
ounces to the ton can thus be successfully treated. 
—Mr. Bankart is the exhibiter of another process 
for treating copper ores. In this case the sul- 
phurets of copper are roasted either alone or com- 
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bined with a sufficient quantity of other sulphur 
ores to furnish, when combined with oxygen, sul- 
phuric acid enough to convert all the sulphurets 
into soluble sulphates. These being dissolved, 
eld iron is thrown into the solution,—and the 
copper in a state of chemical purity is precipitated. 
The facilities of these processes are great,—and 
their value to the metallurgist promises to be 
immense. 

By another process, not only is an impure metal 
rendered pure, and consequently increased con- 
siderably in value, but the deteriorating agent 
which has not hitherto been employed in the 
arts is made available to important ends. Mr. 
Robert Oxland is the exhibiter of a small case 
which requires more explanation to be under-. 
stood than is given to it. Tin ore is very com- 
monly deteriorated by combination with wolfram, 
a tungstate of iron,—which being exceedingly 
difficult to separate, has been the cause of such 
ore fetching a very low price in the market. The 
separation has never before been effected with 
economy. In this process the tin ore is roasted 
with salt, the soda of which combines with the 
tungsten to form a tungstate of soda. This is 
dissolved out ; leaving the tin in such a state of 
purity, that, so treated, it fetches the highest price, 
being then employed for especial purposes in manu- 
facture. By adding any cheap acid to the tungstate 
of soda, tungstic acid is formed : and experiment 
has shown that it furnishes a valuable mordant for 
the calico-printer,—and by the action of coal gas 
it is converted into a pigment, of exceeding beauty, 
of a fine purple colour. By similar processes to 
these Mr. Rowlandson has shown that many ores 
not hitherto rendered available may be economically 
utilized,—and thus the value of our mineral pro- 
duce be considerably increased. 

It is by attention to such applications of science 
as these that our advance as a manufacturing 
people must now be accelerated :—and the oppor- 
tunities afforded in the Great Exhibition for study- 
ing properly the varieties of the raw material with 
which we have to deal, and learning something of 
the means adopted for rendering them available, 
are such as can in all probability never again occur. 
We hope such opportunities will not be lost. 


MUSIC IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Tf the sights ofthe Crystal Palace perplex the gazer 
by their variety, its sounds offer equal difficulties 
to the listener by reason of their ambiguity. To 
speak without parables,—it will be found singularly 
hard to give any account of the musical instruments 
there assembled : and the task of the jury which 
is to award the prizes in this department of Art- 
manufactures is not to be envied. To illustrate 
in merely an obvious item or two.—There are five 
well-sized Organs : that of Mr. Willis being on a first- 
class scale. Yet the most effective among them is 
neither the largest nor the most various instrument. 
We speak of M. Ducroquet’s organ in the centre 
of the nave.—It is difficult to decide what share 
position may have in this matter: though it is 
not difficult to perceive that the organ of Messrs. 
Gray & Davison in the transept gallery, behind 
the great elm tree, (how oddly this reads !) speaks 
through an interposing medium comparatively 
fatal to the transmission of sound.—But another 
distinction must be indicated. While in variety 
of stops and in softness and mellowness of tone, 
M. Ducroquet’s organ is probably poorer than 
its English rivals—owing to its having been built 
for uses totally differing from those of English 
or German church organs,—it has a power and a 
brilliancy decidedly surpassing those of its con- 
temporaries.* A great French organ is not an 
instrument for accompaniment so much as for 
parade. The former is confided to a choir organ, 
set up in the choir to accompany the chanters ; 
while the great organ over the grand entrance is 

* Since by accident we are led to indicate a genuine 
difference betwixt English and French instruments,—we 
may avail ourselves of the opportunity further to digress 
for the purpose of calling attention to a book full of parti- 
culars germane to the subject under treatment.—This is, the 
third edition of ‘Hamilton's Catechism of the Organ,’ edited 
by Joseph Warren :—which though not complete nor satis- 
factory in some points, contains, nevertheless, more infor- 
mation than any English publication of the kind within 
uor acquaintance. 





devoted to pouring out the loudest symphony or 
voluntary with which a procession can be accom- 
panied. Hence the full organs of France are made 
to produce a fortissimo,—effective when they are 
new,—but which, when the instruments are either 
bad, or aged, or out of order, is apt to become 
fearfully strident and harsh. 

In Pianofortes, difficulties of other kinds have 
arisen ; as may have been seen in the Times, where a 
rather animated correspondence betwixt the houses 
of M. Erard and the Messrs. Broadwood has been 
published touching the priority of certain inven- 
tions. As regards result, it will be found hard to 
surpass the evenness, force, sweetness, and bril- 
liancy of tone of MM. Erard’s newest instruments. 
The amount of decorative design lavished on the 
outside of the pianofortes exhibited — whether 
in marquetrie, buhl, wood-carving, papier maché, 
in new dresses of tortoiseshell and pearl given to 
the key-boards, or in new forms to the pedal—is 
large enough to claim an article to itself. Some- 
how the prejudice remains, that over-elaboration 
of the case of the pianoforte is apt to detract from 
its beauty of tone. Yet, what is the most gor- 
geous fancy of a Crace, or a Pugin, or a Gruner, 
compared in preciousness with the old humour of 
harpsichord ornament when a Salvator Rosa, a 
Boucher, or a Lancret painted the cases? Some- 
thing like a return to this luxurious union of the 
two arts it might have been fair to expect here :-— 
yet we have no example of the kind. 

M. Sax exhibits a case full of new Saz-ifications ; 
—or, to speak less fantastically, perfected brass 
wind-instruments. Rumour has promised us the 
coming of a French military band—practised on 
the horns, cornets, bugles, and trumpets of this 
ingenious inventor—which will make them dis- 
course suitably. The case is one in which the 
players must be practised before the value of the 
novelty can be fairly tested. In brass instruments, 
it should be remembered, fashion seems liable 
to many changes. The trumpet parts in the scores 
of Sebastian Bach puzzle the Distins and the 
Harpers of our own times. The model of the mo- 
dern trombone was dug up from under the lava- 
covering of Herculaneum. Some of the instru- 
ments, again, the occupation of which is as limited 
as their use is peculiar—such as the basso clarone, 
so happily employed by M. Meyerbeer—are at 
present only partially adopted :—this fact con- 
tributing to make the task of comparison and 
specification almost conjectural. 

There has been no recent novelty in plan or in 
pattern of the Violin which it would be fair to 
expect represented in the Crystal Palace. The 
few attempts made during late years to perfect 
the viola have resulted in varieties so delicate as 
hardly to be appreciable by the general connois- 
seur; while the fact of time doing that for the 
violin which it does for no other instrument— 
namely, ripening and enriching its sound—gives 
to this department of the manufacture of musical 
instruments a colour of antiquarianism, so to say, 
which possibly removes it beyond the world of 
contemporary enterprise represented in Hyde Park. 
At all events, we have as yet come on nothing, 
whether of Cremonese, German, or French origin, 
that will give trouble to, or occupy much time 
among, our Blagroves, Hills and Piattis. 

More strangeness and variety were to be ex- 
pected in the family of instruments played on—or, 
to translate the French verb, pinched—by the hand, 
including the harp, guitar, lute, teorbo, &c.; espe- 
cially by those who recollect that quaint orchestral 
exhibition some years ago made at oneof the Ancient 
Concerts, when a villanella or madrigal was per- 
formed on such picturesque-looking instruments as 
figure at the suppers in Bonifazio’s pictures, or 
in the banquet-music of a Veronese. There are 
odd wood-encumbered machines from the East, 
the very sight of which is a warrant for their de- 
ficiency of resonance; to judge of the scale or the 
executive practicabilities or the special effect of 
which we should apply to no Huerta or Regondi, 
but to the Hajiz or Leila of their original birth- 
place. A complicated guitar-lute from Spain (we 
are not sure of its right name) has a more con- 
verseable and Christian look than belongs to the 
gongs and guzlas of the East, and may possibly be 





spoken of by “‘line and rule” on another day, 


In the mean time, we are disposed to j 


that the century of musical inventions, > 
partially and meagrely represented, may by 
very blanks and debateable lands indicated in the 
above sketch suggest much matter for th 
comparison, and experiment to the dilettante wh, 
searches for traces of his own elect art in the ng 
and aisles and bazaars of The World’s Fair, 


FOOD. 

An American gentleman walking th the 
Exhibition was somewhat cheered, when looking 
round on the empty spaces and half-filled cag, 
devoted to the United States, by the remark ofa 
Englishman, that at any rate America had th 
advantage in her specimens of corn and maize anj 
salt meat which might be said to be the raw mate 
rial of the whole Exhibition. This is a ty 
statement of the fact,—and it indicates the mg 
important relation of America to Europe. Th 
inhabitants of the Old World do not seek the shores 
of the New to indulge their taste in the fine arts, 
or provide themselves with luxuries to deck their 
tables and adorn their palaces. It is the demayj 
for food—lying at the root of all more trangcg. 
dental tastes—which drives the European ty 
America. How fitly, then, are the United Stat 
represented by ploughs, harrows, drills, 
sacks of corn, ears of maize, and barrels of ai 
meat,—by indications of the space and speci 
of the fruits which they have to offer to a 
over-crowded continent! It is one of the dray. 
backs to the testing here the substances usa 
as food, that the visitor is not allowed t 
try them by the sense to which the 
cially root: 4 We can therefore fn. = 
from sight:—and, so far as that enables us, wi 
regard to the United States exhibition of thee 
articles, we may say that the samples of wheat, 
maize, and other grain indicate at once the fertility 
of the soil and the good management of the farms 
on which they have been grown. 

It is not our intention to speak generally of the 
substances used as food which are to be found 
throughout the various divisions of the great Ex- 
hibition, —but more particularly of Class IIL. 
according to the Catalogue. First, let us take thow 
from the vegetable kingdom. In this department 
will be found a very extensive series of cases and 
fittings devoted to a display of the vegetable sub 
stances used in food, medicine, and the arts from 
Scotland. This Scotch exhibition is almost a 
epitome of the raw produce of the vegetable kingdom 
throughout the British Islands:—as there are few 
things of any use that will grow in any other pat 
of this country that will not grow in Scotland 
These specimens, which have been got together by 
the Messrs. Lawson & Son of Edinburgh, will 
regarded with interest on account rather of their 
completeness than of their rarity. Here we have 
the various cereal grasses of Europe,—as wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, &c.,—and the varieties whid 
are commonly grown in Scotland, or which ar 
produced in that country as used in other parts of 
the world. Not only are there exhibited the grains 
or fruits of those plants which are employed and 
the various substances which are man 
from them,—but we have dried specimens of the 
plant in blossom, and during the time of the ripening 
of its fruit. The various kinds of farm and garden 
produce used for food are also represented here. 
In cases where the vegetable substance could not 
be kept or dried, wax casts are substituted. Thuy 
we have a series of specimens of roots,—as carrots, 
turnips, &c. Casts also of rare specimens, of curious 
forms, and of the varieties cultivated are exhibited 
The grasses grown and used as fodder for animals 
are shown on the same scale. On either side 
of the entrance to this Scotch compartment in the 
South Gallery will be found two living specimens 
of an interesting grass,—the Tussack grass (actly 
ceespitosa), a native of the Falkland Islands, which 
have been grown in the Western Hebrides, 
have produced flowers and seeds ;—so that, it may 
be hoped this valuable grass may be shortly nat 
ralized amongst us. 

Most of our native British plants which are used 
in medicine are also to be found in this collectio™ 
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cases looking north are a series of 
wood in their rough and in their polished 
_-with also dried imens of the 


leaves and flowers of the plants that 
‘elded them. Those who are anxious to 
in a general view of the useful products of the 


Je kingdom in Great Britain we refer with 
vegeta je g wa iafaction to this collection of Scotch 


ucts. 

regan Prouitaral produce generally exhibited 
this d ent, we may say that there are very 
os specimens of wheat and barley,—also of malt. 
The Messrs. Gibbs & Co. have had a large 
devoted to them for the display of various 
‘cultural seeds. We do not observe anything 
in this collection ; but it will be found of in- 
terest to the practical agriculturist as affording a 
jew of the seeds employed in British agriculture 
at the present day. We are sorry, however, to be 

“ved to find fault with the unsightly appearance 
of the table on which these seeds are spread,—and 
with the enormous loss of space attendant on their 
yrangement, which, far from assisting in their 
amination, almost entirely prevents it. 

From barley and malt we naturally turn to hops ; 
_and here we find several specimens from various 
parts of England. In this pg = observe 

enlarged drawings of the Hop Fungus—a 
wey destructive onion the hop—by Dr. Plom- 
ley, of Maidstone. Had a like plan been generally 
sopted, we might have had some interesting ob- 
grvations on the diseased conditions of food which 
smetimes play such dreadful havoc,—as in the 
case of the potato disease. In the chemical de- 
jartment will be found a glass case illustrative of 
the making of beer in this country. It would in- 
deed be a blessed time for this beer-drinking coun- 
try if all its beer were made from the materials 
ahibited here. Malt on one side, hops on another, 
4 cask of porter on another, and a glass 
cask of ale on the other, reveal the true receipt of 
how to make good beer. 

Beer saiele us of the.section of “‘ intoxicating 
dmgs, fermented liquors, and distilled spirits;” 
which, although some persons regard them as be- 
longing to the class of poisons, are placed by the 
Executive Committee under the class ‘‘ Food.” The 
distilled liquors and wines exhibited here must be 
fom “unusual sources.” There are, however, a few 
lottles of what, judging from the outside, looks 
like genuine champagne. Whether the grape be 
am unusual source for champagne or not, there are 
few persons who will deny that rhubarb is: and 
amongst the few wines of the Exhibition this rhu- 
tarb champagne deserves a passing notice. Vain, 
however, must be the hope of wine-makers to get 
ay substitute for the juice of the grape until they 
dall meet with something which contains the same 
compounds as the berry of the grape. 

In this department, the lovers of tobacco may 
regale their eyes and nostrils with an exhibition of 
the various forms which that substance assumes for 
the indulgence of its admirers. Of course, smok- 
ing is not allowed,—and the tobacco on the British 
aide, in the form of snuff, is not in a condition to be 
applied to the olfactory nerve. But the snuffers 
we better off than the smokers in the Exhibition: 
—for there are no frowning notices in seven dif- 
frent languages forbidding them to indulge in 
their favourite luxury,—and the liberality of the 
Portuguese exhibiters of snuff has provided for 
every visitor a pinch. We understand from those 
¥ho are judges that this Portuguese snuff is very 
me ow and likely to produce a sensation in the 
auff-taking world. 

From snuff and tobacco the transition is natural 
tea, coffee and chocolate. The exhibition of 
‘@ is quite on a small scale :—a few samples of 
the different varieties of black and green from 

constituting all that is to be seen in 
(hs TIT. We have not yet sufficiently explored 
India and China to say what these countries may 
aabibit. The specimens mentioned are, however, 
mmeresting as indicating that tea may be grown in 
ut Indian possessions, and may ultimately become 
4 source of great commercial 
tees and benefit to India. 
ee there is more that is novel. One exhi- 
separates a quantity of useless vegetable 


vantage to our- 





tissue from the coffee, and thus secures a purer 
form of the raw material. Dr. Gardner, of Lon- 
don, has discovered that the leaves of the coffee 
plant contain caffeine,—a principle identical with 
that obtained from tea-leaves, called theine. It is 
generally admitted that these principles are the 
source of the utility of both coffee and tea as 
articles of dict. Dr. Gardner proposes to dry 
coffee leaves, and use them as we do tea leaves. 
As he has procured a patent for his process of 
preparation, we suppose we may expect shortly to 
hear something more of this discovery. 

In addition to coffee, we have several exhibiters 
of chicory:—so that people may become ac- 
quainted with the appearance of that which in 
their coffee they appear so constantly to taste. 

The produce of the cocoa tree (Theobroma Cacao) 
has numerous exhibiters. The seeds of this plant 
contain an active principle called theobromine, in 
addition to a fixed oil and other alimentary sub- 
stances. Ground down, these seeds form cocoa 
paste. Mixed with vanilla they constitute choco- 


late. When sugar is added the chocolate has an | 


agreeable taste ; and it is used very extensively as 
an article of diet in France. 
ing its way into England,—and various Paris 
manufacturers compete here for notice and favour 
from the English who may be disposed to try this 
new food. Hitherto the English have too much 
regarded this substance as a substitute for tea and 
coffee. That it is so, there can be no doubt,—as 
it possesses the principle theobromine ; but it is 
something more, and contains nutritive ingredients 


which are not found in either tea or coffee. The | 


Exhibition will serve to call more attention to cho- 
colate as an article of diet. 

Before leaving this subject, we would call atten- 
tion to some specimens of Paraguay tea (Ilex Pa- 
raguaensis) :—which is the only substance that in 
any part of the world can be fairly said to compete 
with tea, coffee and chocolate. It is curious that 
this plant is found to contain a principle identical 
with theine. It is used for making tea by the 
natives of South America. It would make a good 
and cheap substitute for tea in this country,—but 
it is not allowed to be imported. 

On other vegetable substances, and the products 
of the animal kingdom, used as diet and exhibited 
here, we shall hereafter have occasion to speak. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE excitement caused last year by the rumour 
that the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
intended to cut off a portion of St. James’s Park 
from general use, and convert it into an ornamental 
parterre for the convenience of royalty, proved 
how wide and deep seated is the attachment of 
the Londoners to the public parks. Unwarned 
by that expression of opinion— unanimous and 
loud enough to induce the Majesty of England to 
disavow the project and concede the point at issue 
—the authorities who rule in these affairs continue 
to play fast and loose with the inhabitants of the 
metropolis in a very paltry and ungracious manner, 
First, they assault this weak corner of a flower-bed, 
—then, they threaten a descent on that exposed part 
of a grass plot :—all the while making mystery of 
what it is they intend to do,—setting down in the 
estimates small sums for “improvements” the 
nature of which they do not clearly explain, and 
then quoting the grants of money so obtained as 
a parliamentary sanction of their unknown pro- 
jects. The question about the garden in front of 
Buckingham Palace was hardly settled before the 
public were startled by the removal of the Marble 
Arch to execution at Tyburn Gate. An acre of 
we sward and infant plantation was cut off 

rom the park to make new drives and approaches. 
This work is no sooner effected—and the arch left 
staring as if in wonderment as to how it came or 
what by any possible construction itis doing there— 
thana body of workmenare surprised one fine morn- 
ing, digging, cuttingand breaking down the low wall 
of Kensington Gardens ; and when inquiries are 
made in Parliament, the secret comes out that the 
very men who protested against the erection of 
the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, as an invasion 
there, not content with having obtained in that 
the most charming lounge in the world for them- 


selves, would break up one of the last town en- 
campments of the Dryads, and actually lay open 
Kensington Gardens fora new ride. This system of 
petty encroachment is at once unjust and impolitic. 
The people love these green expanses in the heart 
of their great city, and will not hold the man guilt- 
less who attempts to snatch an inch of them away. 
The Commissioners of Woods and Forests in our 
day seem disposed to move in a direction which 
even the third and fourth Georges would not have 
dared. Both those monarchs had sense enough to 
understand that the metropolitan parks belong to 
the public—and must be kept for them. After 
the Queen had shown her good sense and popular 
sympathy by refraining from any unnecessary en- 
croachments on the gardens and waters of the 
enclosure in front of her palace, the patience of 
the public ought not to have been put to a new 
trial for claimants of far less pretence. Why 
should equestrian idlers break into Kensington 
Gardens? Are there not roads and rides enough 





It is gradually find- | 


at the West End: even supposing—which is not 
the case—that Rotten Row were much interrupted 
by the influx of visitors to the Exhibition? In 

yde Park there are, the Ring and the green 
sward on the northern edge of the Serpentine. 
There are the cross-ways and the circle of the 
Regent’s Park. In fact, ascore of places of refuge 
might be found for the distressed horsemen,—with- 
out invading the one safe, quiet, secluded and 
picturesque corner of the public grounds which 
remains to the young, the invalid, the artist, and 
the man of letters in all London. 

While speaking of the public parks and gardens, 
we may as well inform our readers that the Queen 
has allowed the royal pleasure grounds at Kew to 
be opened to general visitors. They were thrown 
open on Monday last,—and will remain so until 
the 12th of September, every day in the week, 
between the hours of one and six o’clock. These 
grounds, as our readers know, adjoin the Kew 
Botanic Gardens, into which several communica- 
tions have been made for the easy inflow and out- 
flow of visitors. There are, however, two other 
entrances :—the Lion and Unicorn Gates in the 
Richmond Road,—and the gates on the river bank, 
nearly opposite the Brentford ferry. They inclose 
a charming broad terrace walk , the margin 
of the Thames. This considerate measure of the 
Queen’s will open up the series of parks and 
gardens stretchmg from Chiswick to Hampton 
Court, through the princely and picturesque 
domains of Syon House, Kew, Richmond and 
Bushy Park, to the palace of Cardinal Wolsey.— 
Again we say, when the Queen is extending our 
line of distant gardens, do not let Lord Seymour 
, and his friends neutralize her liberalities by cur- 

tailing them nearer home. 

Among the letters which we continue to receive 
on the question of the Irish School Books, one of 
our correspondents pleads earnestly for the right 
of the poor scholar, as well as of the school, to get 
from the Board of Education the best possible 
book at the lowest possible price. ‘‘In many 
parts of England,” our correspondent observes, 
‘* especially in the quiet agricultural districts, you 
can hardly form an idea how important it is that 
the school book should be the scholar’s property 
and be carried to his home. Nothing is more 
clearly ascertained than this, that the mere learn- 
ing to read in the school, with no distinct object 
to exercise the power upon at home, except the 
Bible (too often made a weariness by injudicious 
familiarity), soon dies out when the child is re- 
moved from school and sent to service. In the 
possession of a little home library is almost his 
only security against this; and I believe the pur- 
chase of the Irish books has preserved the actual 
power of reading in many cases, as well as promoted 
the intelligence which makes reading profitable. 
But with the slender means of poor scholars, cheap- 
ness is a most important element. Let us then 
be assured of having no restrictions here.” 

The Notes and Queries of last week gives a long 
quotation from Chaucer’s ‘House of Fame,’ in 
which there is a very curious prevision, in the 
year 1380, of the Queen in her Crystal Palace as 
she appeared on the Ist of May. ‘ Had Chaucer,” 





says the Editor, “attended the opening of the Ex- 
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hibition as ‘our own reporter,’ could his description 
have been more exact?” Besides its own curiosity, 
the parallel is inserted in that publication in the 
avowed hope that it may be made available in 
helping forward the good work of restoring Chau- 
cer’s tomb. ‘The Committee who have under- 
taken that task,” says the Editor, “could doubt- 
less raise the hundred pounds required, by asking 
those who have already come forward to help them 
to change their Crown subscriptions into Pounds. 
With a right feeling for what is due to the poet, 
they prefer, however, accomplishing the end they 
have in view by small contributions from the ad- 
miring many rather than by larger contributions 
from the few.” 

The first step in Mr. Whiston’s appeal against 
the right of the Cathedral authorities of Rochester 
to remove him from his post of head-master to the 
grammar school has failed. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench has decided that it is incompetent to enter- 
tain his appeal, and that he must lay his case before 
the bishop of the diocese. This is matter of regret 
on public grounds. The Bishop of Rochester, as 
our readers will remember, is neither a disinterested 
nor an impartial judge of the matter. This decision 
renders the contest still more unequal. The Dean 
and Chapter have the capitulary revenues to fall 
back on,—and the poor schoolmaster may die of a 
broken heart and ruined fortune before the Court 
of Chancery can be dragged to a decision for or 
against his wealthy and unscrupulous opponents. 
The abuses against which Mr. Whiston protested— 
thereby perilling his worldly position—are of vast 
public importance,—and the public should take 
care to afford adequate support to its own cause. 

In seeking to combat the easy but plausible ob- 
jection made to the system of Ragged and Industrial 
Schools—that there are many persons in the lower 
ranks of life who have never broken the law, yet 
would be glad to be taught a trade, and have their 
passage paid to the Colonies,—the conductors of 
the Ragged Dormitory refer to the great cost of 
criminals to the public. This isa strong argument, 
by itself,—though it is not quite an answer to 
the objection. However, they say,—the forty-four 
persons who are inmates of their institution at this 
time, while in the streets cost the general public 
21,1207. These persons are still young, with a career 
of crime before them ; so that if the cost of each be 
already nearly 500/., it would not be unlikely that 
were they left in the streets to pursue their guilty 
course that amount would in the end be trebled or 
quadrupled. There have been ordinary pickpockets 
who could reckon their gains during the seven or 
eight years which often elapse before transport- 
ation overtakes the thief by thousands. In one 
year the thieves of Liverpool committed depreda- 
tions on property to the value of 700,0002. in that 
single town. London probably suffers levies to 
be made on her in this species of black-mail to a 
larger amount than would pay the poor-rate of 
half the country. These facts constitute a call on 
the executive and legislative powers to deal with 
the subject of crime in all its compound and com- 
plex relations to society. Private efforts never can 
avail to a large extent against evils of so much 
magnitude. Were it not that any actual trial 
carried on to a successful issue becomes an assur- 
ance to the Government that tlie evil is, in part at 
least, remediable—what would be the use of re- 
forming 44 out of a body of more than 100,000 
criminals which exist in London alone? The 
Society wish to extend their operations, but lack 
the means,—and they ever must lack the means 
to do the gigantic work that is required. Still, 
while Government is apathetic, their labours are 
both good and useful. Some few they will rescue 
from a life of crime,—still more they will be able 
to influence, more or less, by example. All that 
is done by them must lead to good within the 
narrow circle of their operations; and with a 
reasonable amount of success to show as a result 
of the means and labour expended, public opinion 
will gradually warm towards their plans,—and 
the Crown itself may in time be brought to con- 
sider it as wise and needful to prevent crime, so 
far as it may be preventable, as it now does to 
punish it after it has been committed. 

We have on several occasions referred to the 








strictness and arbitrariness with which the censor- 
ship of the press—under its new name of super- 
vision—is carried out in Northern Germany. This 
week, we read in the correspondence from Berlin 
that a collection of the writings of Martin Luther 
has been seized and confiscated by the police of 
Prussia. The great reformer lived in an age when 
princes were tyrannous or weak,—when priests 
were haughty and luxurious,—when courtiers were 
servile and vicious; and in his broad, coarse, Teu- 
tonic indignation, he spoke of these things as 
they presented themselves to the eye of an ori- 
ginal and independent man. Ages have elapsed 
since these verbal pictures of priestly and princely 
failings were made, without any northern and Pro- 
testant country finding in his hearty ebullitions of 
scorn matter dangerous to the state. But the 
Stahls and Gerlachs of Prussian policy in these 
days see otherwise. In their hatred and jealousy 
of popular liberty and popular power, they pro- 
scribe and denounce the very man who made them 
a nation, because he was in his day somewhat of a 
democrat and a revolutionist. We fear, they over- 
shoot their mark, Undue repression precipitates 
rather than prevents. The attempt to revert 
to medizval ideas—to base a policy on systems of 
thought which have passed away for centuries 
—is the safe and speedy way back to anarchy and 
revolution. In their conservative anxiety, these 
men of order will, it may. be feared, sooner or later 
bring about that very state against which they 
appear so eager to guard by means so unsound. 

The Continental papers report the death of Dr. 
Kunze, Professor of Botany at Leipsic. 

In reference to a paragraph in our last week’s 
Gossip on the subject of the New York Rappites, 
the editor of the Tiibune writes to us to say that 
we are in error when we describe him as ‘the son- 
in-law of a poet of European fame.” He adds that, 
his paper has not done its utmost ‘ to propagate 
a delusion,” &c.—inasmuch as “ it has published 
statements pro and con.”— about the rappings. 
We willingly insert Mr. Horace Greely’s disavowal 
of any formal attempt to uphold the imposture 
which disgraces his city in the eyes of serious men 
—though we cannot give insertion to the whole of 
hisletter. But ourregret remains that a paper having 
authority like his should give any sort of countenance 
to charlatanries so gross and resulting superstitions 
so vulgar. Nor does Mr. Greely perhaps see how 
far he may unconsciously be communicating his 
own leanings to men who cannot so well as himself 
discriminate between phenomenon and fraud when 
he admits the argument at all into his columns. 
In the letter which he would have us publish, we 
cannot but be struck by a visible inclination 
towards the superstitions which the charlatan uses 
for his purposes :—witness the Auburn newspaper 
which has been so fortunate as to secure the edi- 
torial services of the prophets and apostles, and a 
large staff of disembodied spirits for contributors. 
**No article,” he writes, ‘‘ has ever been refused 
insertion on this [the anti-Rappite] side, if respon- 
sibly vouched for and calculated to throw light on 
the matter in question. And while I have not 
been able to shut my eyes to the existence of phe- 
nomena for which I was, and am, unable to account 
on any materialistic or sadducean hypothesis of 
human nature and our existing relation to the 
spirit-world, I have in no instance indicated 
through the Z7ribune a personal conviction that the 
phenomena I have witnessed or credited were really 
produced by the agency of disembodied spirits. 
My opinions did certainly at one time incline to 
that hypothesis, and I am still unable clearly to 
account for phenomena I have witnessed, or believe 
to have been witnessed by credible persons, on any 
other grounds. But I now incline to the belief 
that mesmerism, clairvoyance, and jugglery com- 
bined may yet furnish a clue to the mystery.” 
From this statement our readers will see how far 
Mr. Greely has really lent himself, in spite of 
his good intentions, to the propagation of a delu- 
sion :—for few of them, we suspect, will entertain 
any doubt as to ‘the nature of the phenomena” 
presented to the world by the Rappites.—The other 
point in Mr. Greely’s letter is of no consequence 
to the argument itself. There are, he tells us, two 
Barnums in New York; and it was not at the 





















































































































































































































house of Tom Thumb’s Barnum, but at that oth — 
other, that the Fox family exhibited theiy then ye 
“at so much a head,” we repeat,—for Mr. Grech that ns 
must see that even while he denies he: afin, ore, te 
that money was taken at the door for theiy cali, 4 & 
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= oceeded with; and an objection was taken, 


— the house-list included the names of several 
members. The truth, however, seems to be 

That the younger members generally do the work 
of the Society, and contribute papers for perusal or 
objects for exhibition; while the older ones, having 
oablished their reputations, and not being usually 
+ ined to make fresh inquiries or exertions, are 
more likely to allow matters to proceed in the 
ordinary way without any advances calculated to 
the circumstances of the time. On this principle 
the President and Council appear to have acted 
in the selection of individuals to be proposed as 
managers of the affairs of the Society during the 
coming year. The new members include the names 
of the Hon. R. C. Neville, Mr. J. B. Nichols, Mr. 
Prior, Mr. Wright, Mr. Blaaw, Mr. P. Cunningham, 
Mr. Gwilt, Mr. Drake, &c.; together with various 
members of the late Council, including the officers, 
_viz. the President, the four Vice-Presidents, the 
Treasurer, the Director, and two Secretaries. 
After the business was concluded the Society dined 
together—as we anngunced they would—in cele- 
bration of their centenary :—having invited about 

distinguished guests. 

fay 1.—J. P. Collier, Esq., V.P. in the chair. 
—Mr. Dickinson sent some singular Peruvian relics 
ingold, including waist-belts, rings, plates, &c., the 
roperty of Capt. Pickford, who had himself col- 
themin South America.—Mr. Brucefurnished 

an account of an early oil painting of Rome, as it 
appeared at the time of the siege and sack in 1527, 
—the property of P. Hardwick, Esq. The artist 
himself died soon after the event; and the repre- 
sentation of various public buildings showed with 
much precision the date when the view must have 
been taken. The picture was placed on the table. 





ExtomoLocicaL.— May 5.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The President an- 
nounced a resolution of the Council that during 
the Great Exhibition any foreign entomologist 
might see the Society’s collection, on any day of 
the week, if accompanied by a member or sub- 
sriber—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a species of 
Curculionide, of which he had not been able to 
determine the name, but which was new to Britain; 
alsoa specimen of Adela cuprella, the second known 
British specimen :—both captured recently on sal- 
lows at Fenny Stratford. He likewise exhibited a 
living specimen of Callidium sanguineum, caught 
at Bromley, Middlesex, and some splendid Lepi- 
doptera and Coleoptera, from Ega, on the Amazon, 
collected by Mr. Bates, who was now on his way 
home.—Mr. Shepherd exhibited a hermaphrodite 
specimen of Smerinthus populi, found at large. In 
this instance the right side was male.—Mr. Douglas 
exhibited a specimen of the longicorn beetle, Cop- 
tounna variegatum, Fab., a native of New Zealand, 
caught flying at Bows Common by Mr. Robertson 
lstAugust. He also exhibited one of the Tipulide, 

ntly a species of Trichocera, the pupa of 
which he found sticking out of the very hard sand 
on the side of the pit at Charlton, the insect being 
inthe act of emerging therefrom. It was difficult 
to think how so slender a creature had the power 
to work through such hard material.—Mr. Smith 
ethibited a specimen of Formica graminicola, Lat., 
taken by Mr. Wing, December the 9th, 1850, and 
specimen of Formica cunicularia, taken by Mr. 
8. Stevens, April the 18th, 1851. Both insects 
were females, and both were caught flying; the 
Interest attached to them being from the season 
at which they were found,—the time of appearance 
of the former being the end of June, and of the 
litterthe autumn. The President remarked that such 
observations as these might appear trivial, but they 
Were in reality of much importance, and in the 
aggregate would serve as clues to the elucidation of 
many obscure points in the history of insects.—The 
President stated that some plants of a strawberry 
vhich he had brought from Paris, had been ail 
but destroyed by Haltica cerata, the young leaves 
aud buds having been eaten in the same manner 
48 those of turnips are devoured by H. nemorum. 
~A paper ‘On the Effects of Temperature, Gases 
aad Vapours on Insect Life,’ by J. Davy, M.D., 
Was read, giving an account of various experiments. 
~Mr. Smith read a note ‘On the Habits of the 





Bee, Lestis bombylans ; and a description of a new 
species under the name of Lestis wratus, Smith.’ 
He also read a note ‘On the Habits of Abispa, 
a solitary Australian Wasp.’ 





Institution oF Civin EnGrneers.—May 13.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘On the Pneumatic Method 
adopted in constructing the Foundations of the 
New Bridge across the Medway, at Rochester,’ by 
Mr. J. Hughes. 





Roya. InstituTion.—4pril 11.—H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, Vice-Patron, in the chair.—Prof. Faraday 
‘On Atmospheric Magnetism.’—On a former even- 
ing (January 24) it was shown that oxygen gas was 
magnetic, being attracted towards the poles of a 
magnet; and that, like other magnetic bodies, it lost 
and gained in power as its temperature was raised 
and lowered, and that the change occurred within 
the range of natural temperatures. These proper- 
ties it carries into the atmosphere ; and the object, 
this evening, was to show how far they might be 
applied to explain certain of the observed varia- 
tions of the terrestrial magnetic force. Ifa source 
of magnetic power be considered (as a magnet) it 
presents us with a system having polarity; and if 
the parts which are called the poles be taken as 
representing the most concentrated condition of 
the polarity, then the contrary polarities, manifest 
externally in relation to the magnet, are perfectly 
definite, being exactly equal to each other. If the 
magnet be irregular in the disposition of its force, 
still the same definite character of the sum of the 
contrary polarities holds good. External to the 
magnet those concentrations which are named 
poles may be considered as connected by what are 
called magnetic curves, or lines of magnetic force, 
existing in the space around. These phrases have 
a high meaning, and represent the ideality of 
magnetism. They imply not merely the direc- 
tions of force, which are made manifest when a 
little magnet, or a crystal, or other subject of 
magnetic action is placed amongst them, but those 
lines of power which connect and sustain the po- 
larities, and exist as much when there is no mag- 
netic needle or crystal there as when there is; 
having an independent existence analogous to 
(though very different in nature from) a ray of 
light or heat, which, though it be present in a 
given space and even occupies time in its trans- 
mission, is absolutely insensible to us by any means 
whilst it remains a ray, and is only made known 
through its effects when it ceases to exist. The 
form of a line of magnetic force may vary exceed- 
ingly from a straight line to every degree of cur- 
vature, and may even have double and compli- 
cated curvatures impressed upon it. Its direction 
is determined by its polarity, the two changing 
together. Its powers are such, that a magnetic 
needle placed in it finds its place of rest parallel to 
it ; a crystal of calcareous spar turns until its optic 
axis is transverse to it; and a wire which is un- 
affected when moved in or along it, has an electric 
current evolved the instant that it passes across it: 
by these and by other means the presence of the 
magnetic line of force and its direction are rendered 
manifest. The earth is a great magnet: its power, 
according to Gauss, being equal to that which 
would be conferred if every cubic yard of it con- 
tained six one-pound magnets ; the sum of the force 
therefore is equal to 8,464,000,000,000,000,000,000 
such magnets. The disposition of this magnetic 
force is not regular, nor are there any points on the 
surface which can be properly called poles: still 
the regions of polarity are in high north and south 
latitudes; and these are connected by lines of 
magnetic force (being the lines of direction) which 
generally speaking, rise out of the earth in one 
(magnetic) lemisphere, and passing in varied 
directions over the equatorial regions into the 
other hemisphere, there enter into the earth to 
complete the known circuit of power. A free 
needle shows the presence and direction of these 
lines. In London they issue from the earth at an 
angle of about 69° with the horizon (being the dip 
or inclination) ; and the plane in which they rise 
forms an angle of 23° W. nearly with true north, 
giving what is called west declination. Where the 





dip is small, as at the magnetic equator, these 
lines scarcely rise out of the earth and pass but a 
little way above the surface ; but where it is large, 
as in northern or southern latitudes, they rise up 
at a greater angle, and pass into the distant realms 
of space, from whence they return again to the 
earth in the opposite magnetic hemisphere ; thus 
investing the globe with a system of forces like 
that about an ordinary magnet, which wherever it 
passes through the atmosphere is subject to the 
changing action of its magnetic oxygen. There is 
every reason to believe that these lines are held in 
the earth, out of which they arise and by which 
they are produced, just as the lines which origi- 
nate in a magnet are held by it, though not in the 
same degree ; and that any disturbance from above 
affecting them will cause a greater change in their 
place and direction in the atmosphere and space 
above, than in the earth beneath. The system of 
lines of magnetic force around a magnet or the 
earth is related by a lateral tension of the whole, 
analogous in some degree to the lateral tension of 
lines of static electrical force ; both the one and the 
other being easily made manifest by experiment. 
The disturbance of the tension in one part is ac- 
companied instantly by a disturbance of the tension 
in every other part ; for as the sum of the external 
powers of a system, unaltered at its origin, is defi- 
nite and cannot be changed; so any alteration 
either of intensity or direction amongst the lines 
of force at one place, must be accompanied by a 
corresponding change at every other. So if a mass 
of soft iron on the east side of a magnet causes a 
concentration of the lines of force from the magnet 
on that side, a corresponding expansion or opening 
out of the lines on the west side must be and is at 
the same time produced; or if the sun, on rising 
in the east, renders all the oxygen of the air on 
that side of the globe less magnetic and less able 
therefore to favour the transition of the lines of 
terrestrial force there, a greater number of them 
will be determined through the western region ; 
and even though the lines of force may be doubted 
by some as having a separate existence such as 
that above assumed, still no error as to the effects 
on magnetic needles would in that case be intro- 
duced, for they by experiment would be and are 
the same. The power of a magnetic body as iron 
or oxygen to favour the transmission of lines of 
force through it more than other bodies not mag- 
netic, may be expressed by the term conduction. 
Different bodies, as iron, nickel, oxygen, conduct 
in various degrees, and not only that, but the same 
body as iron or oxygen conducts in different degrees 
at different temperatures. When space traversed 
by uniform lines of magnetic force is occupied by 
a uniform body as air, the disposition of the lines 
is not altered ; but if a better conducting substance 
than the air is introduced, so as to occupy part of 
the space, the lines are concentrated in it, and 
drawn from other parts ; or if a worse conducting 
substance is introduced, the lines are opened out. 
In both cases the lines of force are inflected, and a 
small magnetic needle standing in them at the 
inflected part would have its direction changed 
accordingly. Experimental illustrations of these 
changes in direction are given in Mr. Faraday’s 
paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 1851, 
Part I., par. 2843, &c. Now this by the hypo- 
thesis is assumed to take place in the atmosphere, 
Supposing it all at mean temperature, the lines of 
force would have the direction determined by the 
arrangement of the power within the earth. Then 
the sun’s presence in the east would make all the 
atmosphere in that region a worse conductor ; and 
as the sun came up to and passed over the meri- 
dian and away to the west, the atmosphere under 
his influence would bring up changes in direction ; 
it would therefore manifestly set a needle in a given 
latitude in opposite directions as it passed by ; and 
as evidently set two needles in north and south 
latitudes in opposite directions at the same moment 
of time. As the night came on and a temperature 
lower than the mean came up from the east and 
passed over, the lines of force would be inflected, 
and a reverse variation of the needle to that which 
occurred before would now take place. That natu- 
ral effects of variation must be produced consequent 
upon the magnetic nature of oxygen and its daily 
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variations of temperature is manifest ; but whether 
they cause the observed variations, or are com- 
petent to do so, is a question that can only be 
decided after very careful inquiry. Observations 
are now made on the surface of the earth with 
extremecare in many places, and these are collated, 
and the average or mean result, as to direction and 
intensity of the earth’s force, ascertained for every 
hour and season; and also many remarkable, 
anomalous, and extra results evolved. A theory of 
the causes of any or all of these variations may be 
examined first by the direction which the varying 
needle does or ought to assume, and then by the 
amount of the variation. The hypothesis now 
brought forward has been compared with the mean 
daily variation for all the months in the year at 
north and south stations, as Toronto and Hobarton, 
and at many others near to and far from the 
Equator, and agrees in direction with the results 
observed far beyond what the author anticipated. 
Thus the paths described by the upper ends of free 
needles in the north and south hemispheres should 
be closed curves, with the motion in opposite and 
certain directions, and so they are :—the curves 
described by needles in north or south latitudes 
should be larger in summer and smaller in winter, 
and so they are:—a night or cold action should 
grow up in the winter months, and such is the 
case :—the northern hemisphere ought to have a 
certain predominance over the southern, because 
of its superior temperature, and that is so :—the 
disposition of land and water ought to have an 
influence, and there is one in the right direction : 
—so that in the first statement and examination 
of the hypothesis it appears to be remarkably sup- 
ported by the facts. All these coincidences are 
particularly examined into and stated in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions already referred to. The 
next step will be to ascertain what is the amount 
of change in the conducting power of the air for 
given changes of temperature, and then to apply 
that in the endeavour to ascertain whether the 
amount of change to be expected is (as well as the 
direction) accordant with that which really occurs. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Statistical, 8—‘On the Mortality of Cholera among the 
European Troops in the Indian Army,’ by Dr. Stark.— 
*On the National Debts and Revenues in Proportion to 
the Population and Extent of Area of the various Coun- 
tries of Europe,’ by Mr. T. J. Brown. 

Chemical, 8. 

— British Architects, 8. 

Tves. Civil Engineers.—‘ On the Isthmus of Suez and the Canals 

of Beye by Mr. J. Glynn. 

Patho 1, 7. 

Horticultural, 3. 

Royal Institution, 


Mon. 


3.—* On Manufactures and Construc- 
tion,’ by Prof. E. Cowper. 


ic, 7. 

society of Literature, 4. 

Institution, 3—*On Cosmical Philosophy,’ by the 

. Baden Powell. 

so itution, half-past 8.—‘On Ventilation by the 
arlour Fire,’ by Prof. Hosking. 

En aegiamt, 8.—Anniversary. 

Medical, 8. 











Linnean, 1.—Anniversary. 
Royal Institution, 3.—* On some Points of Electrical Phi- 
losophy,’ by Prof. Faraday. 





PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. E. M. Ward has contributed to this Exhi- 
bition one of his greatest successes, in his picture of 
The Royal Family of France in the Prison of the 
Temple—Louis XVI., Queen Marie Antoinette, the 
Dauphin, Dauphiness, and Madame Elizabeth (No. 
185). In the line of the serio-dramatic Mr. Ward 
takes the lead this year,—as he did last. The in- 
cident borrowed from Lamartine—which acquaints 
us that ‘‘the Queen was obliged to mend the King’s 
coat while he was asleep, in order that he might 
not be obliged to wear a vest in holes”—has afford- 
ed him most touching opportunity for pictorial 
developement. The story of the situation is told 
by many mournful and expressive suggestions. 
The work on which she is engaged has sent the 
thoughts of the Queen wandering far away from 
itself,—and it remains suspended in her hand. She 
is gazing intently on the fallen King,—who has 
dropped asleep over the reading of the memoirs of 
Charles the First of England. The sorrow on her 
brow scarcely modifies the habitual hauteur of her 





line. The mournful thoughtfulness with which she 
reads the king’s face gives the key-note of the 
piece. Under the shadow of that great grief, 
the young Dauphin plays with the feathers of 
the shuttlecock which prefigures the fortunes of 
his race,—and wears the tri-coloured sash which 
for that poor child was a vain concession to the 
terrors of the time. Madame Elizabeth is busy 
with her needle: —and the young Princess is 
arranging flowers, for which, as for her, a prison 
seems no place. The rude janitors help to bring 
out the moral of shattered royalty,—and all the 
details of the picture are eloquent in the same 
sense. By this work Mr. Ward places himself on 
a footing with the best of our serio-dramatic paint- 
ers.—In the comic vein—in which also he has 
evinced power—he has, however, been less fortu- 
nate in his selection of subject. John Gilpin delayed 
by his Customers (430) exhibits the tradesman of 
Cockaigne writhing under the impatience occa- 
sioned by the indecision of certain customers who 
enter his shop just as he is about ‘‘ his journey to 
begin.” Hisrestlessness is wellexpressed :—so is the 
scrutinizing expression given to the old lady who 
is critically alive to the quality of the silk that she 
requires. The other characters are equally well 
discriminated. Mr. Ward’s superiority is, never- 
theless, in more sober themes.—A single study of 
a female figure by him—The Novel Reader (136)— 
capitally exemplifies the avidity with which that 
description of works is devoured by certain classes 
of readers. 

Mr. Frith’s powers in the comedy of his art 
have been excellently employed in the presentment 
of a dilemma which is met with amongst the tra- 
ditions of our great moralist-painter. Hogarth 
brought before the Governor of Calais as a Spy (204), 
is informed by that functionary ‘‘that had not the 
Peace been actually signed, he should have hung 
him immediately on the ramparts,”—he having 
been found making drawings within that strong- 
hold. The caricatures exhibited, though satisfac- 
torily showing that they were not within the range 
of an engineer's practice, would not have saved the 
painter whose moral art was to be our English 
boast. The good-natured humourist stands, with 
consciousness of innocent intentions, arraigned 
like a common felon before the official of an 
ancien régime,—who is expatiating sententiously 
on the nature of the escape that he has had. In 
the eyes of the latter may be read mixed self-gra- 
tulation and the twinkle of such satire as will at 
no distant period make the gates and drawbridge 
of Calais, for which his life has been in jeopardy, 
the medium of conveying to futurity his revenge 
on the personal peculiarities of the inhabitants of 
that town. The brawling crowd—wherein shaven 
priest and unshaven artizan, clamorous woman and 
screaming child, pertinacious constable and formal 
soldier, mingle—capitally balance the other and 
aristocratic half of the subject. The whole is exe- 
cuted with facile touch, and with a selection of 
colour and hues in which none of our younger 
artists is more happy than Mr. Frith. His com- 
binations of tints are always agreeable, and his style 
is always refined.—The latter observation may with 
even greater propriety be applied to a study, by 
him, of a female figure—A Gleamer (502), This is 
a performance of great merit,—in which Mr. Frith 
has been ably seconded by Mr. Creswick in the 
landscape portions. It is one of the most covetable 
pictures in the collection. 

In the same department, we have by Mr. Egg 
Pepys's Introduction to Nell Gwynne (420),—an inci- 
dent which the painter makes the medium of re- 
cording his sense of beauty in many varieties of 
its individual forms. At the theatre, behind the 
scenes, Mr. Pepys makes acquaintance with the 
fascinating actress,—to whom he is introduced by 
Knipps.—The face, as painted by Kneller, is seen 
saluting the ‘pretty woman” whom he had just 
seen acting Celia “‘so very fine.” Other minor 
celebrities, to whose charms the garrulous Secre- 
tary was also not insensible, serve as se many foils 
to enhance the conspicuousness of the actress :— 
whose expression is in evident ridicule of the 
salute—the ‘specially kissing of Nell”— with 
which our Secretary takes his leave, to the no small 
satisfaction of his wife,—whose discomfort is no 





less well expressed. In the pourtrayal of all they 
a certain dramatic influence and tend 

very perceptible ;—and it is no mean merit of My 
Egg’s _—- that “> — unwho 
exercised on his art. one of the e erati 
baste which such leanings are apt to comment 
is here observable. The picture has Varieties of 
beauty (we have said), propriety of action in th 
several characters, and a good sense of the 
tesque in the gauche gallantry of Mr. Pern 
strangely in combination with the arch pleasantry 
of Mistress Nell. There are nice sense of perspec 
tive truth in the scale of the various forms, and y 
once harmony and originality in the mode of om, 
veying these to the spectator. 

Largeness of scale is that now evidently best ca, 
culated for the expression of Sir Edwin 
powers. To the freedom and certainty of such 
language we owe the more than common 
of that fine stag, The Monarch of the Glen (112) 
and of the Group, Geneva (134). The first isa grand 
exemplification of animal nature in repose. This 
picture was originally designed for one of the 
apartments on the Peers’ side of the Houses gf 
Parliament ; but with regard to this and othe 
commissions for the same place the views of the 
Royal Commission have changed. Their President, 
Prince Albert, has, however, it is said, secure 
this fine work for his own collection. Magnif. 
cently painted as the second picture, the grow 
of heads, may in a technical sense be considers 
to be, they who have good acquaintance with the 
resources of the artist will hardly be content with 
the manner of their arrangement. It is one whic 
the imitators of his talents have made familiar jp 
our print-shop windows. Repose rather tha 
action is the characteristic of this artist’s style; in 
conformity with which, The last Run of the Seawn 
(588) represents the fox not in the final summing 
up of its energies for vehement action, but in the 
last throes of exhausted and almost insensibl 
nature. Titania and Bottom, from the ‘ Midsum. 
mer Night’s Dream’ (157), carries in_ its every 
touch evidences of the master’s hand. “The 
shadows” which the epilogue denotes are, how 
ever, missed in the substantiality that here invests 
all the individualities of this poetical creation 
‘*Mortals” are spoken of by Titania as. distin 
guished from the fairy beings of her own class. 
In this picture, their unetherial nature interferes 
with an elegantly conceived arrangement. The 
supernatural character of the spiritual agency is 
suppressed in the literally rendered material form 
through which it is here sought to be presented. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 

Mr. F. W. Topham is one of the few figure 
painters whose works are at all conspicuous :— 
his most important performance being Highlaw 
Smugglers leaving the Hills with their Whiskey (No. 
69). Thereis alargeamount of national individuality 
in the physiognomies,—here and there bordering 
the Hibernian cast :—for instance, in the light-haired 
boy on the left, and in the principal female. Great 
character and finish are shown in his Whistle, and 
I'll come to thee, my Lad (114):—as also 
Barnaby Rudge and his Mother (238). All thes 
have, besides their other merits, the quality d 
dramatic power. : 

Mr. Evans exhibits, as of old, scenes of High 
land sport. Glen Tilt, from the Grey 8 
Drive (25) is bold and vigorous in style. The Til 
(119) is also bold,—but without due elaboration 
of the details—such as the drawing of the forms 
more especially in the ramification of the trees.— 
In Schehallion from the Bruar, 12th of August (14) 
—the return home after a good day’s spo! 
elements of Mr. Evans’s style are set forth in mor 
advantageous combination. Some smaller drawing 
of minor import bear testimony to his feeling for 
effect and his vigour of hand, , 

There is a drawing here by Mr. David Cox of 
surpassing excellence for the last-named qualities: 
—A Gipsy Encampment (111) made up of thesimplet 
materials. It has a very grand and poetical effect 
By the same artist is, Going to the Hay-field (102) 
—one of those truthful presentments for which be 
is well-known—executed in the very orl 
best style of its author. 
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rds more must sum up the account 
— S which we deem —s of as 
of the average mass for notice. First 
let Us — Mr. Alfred Fripp’s good study of a 
Galeay Girt (4),—and Mr. Oakley's gipsy trampers, 
“tad The Favourite Tune (14). One of Mr. 
Braawhite’s clever imitations, Frosty Evening on 
the Bath Canal (57) is as successful a re- 
ion of the scene and season assumed 
accustomed to in his oil pictures. 
Fripp’s Fall on the Moors above 
“Tin Perthshire (66) has vigorous treatment. 
As equally powerful work by the same artist 
is. a View from Ballard Down, looking over Poole 
Harbour (87). Thors House, Tor, on the Banks 
gf the Manyfold, Staffordshire (185) is another 
gxcellent work by Mr. Fripp. Its vigour shows 
thst it has been executed on the spot.—Mr. E. 
Duncan's Boats preparing for the Herring Fishery, 
of Lowestofft (90) is an admirable realization of the 
eect of haze and fog,—certainly one of the most 
gocessful works in the room.—Of M. Carl Haag’s 
Poacher (121) and Tyrolese Chamois Hunter 
(137), the last is the most picturesque and best. 
The same artist’s study of a Gateway at Oberwesel 
w the Rhine (125) is an excellent transcript of an 
wpretending fact. Part of an Old Chapel (136) 
isa very clever exterior view.—There is a clever 
study of Peel Castle, Isle of Man (151), by Mr. H. 
Gastineau.—Mr. T. M. Richardson’s best work is 
Camo (159). In this the artist has shown a great 
advance :—as also in his very fine Scene in Glen 
By, on the road between “‘Spital and Glen Shee, 
and Castletown anal Braemar,” Aberdeenshire (182). 
This is very powerful in effect. Not less so is the 
Scene in Glen Coe, Argyleshire (190). None of our 
water-colour artists have shown such decided ad- 
vance during the past year as this gentleman.— 
Of the works by Mr. Lake Price, we may notice 
Momlight — Venice (162)—representing our old 
squaintance, the Bridge of Sighs, — cleverly 
aecated—We should not have overlooked Mr. 
Alfred Fripp’s excellent little group, Pat and his 
Child (168).—Mr. W. C. Smith’s able view of Gid- 
raltar (173) and M. Carl Haag’s Italian Revenge 
(178)may also be noticed,—the latter more for the 
extravagance which this clever artist has allowed 
himself to be betrayed into than for any intrinsic 
uerit which it possesses.—By Mr. Duncan we 
lave a richly coloured subject, Pozzuolo, Gulf of 
Naples (186),—and a striking contrast to it in the 
ol and soberly tinted Vessels leaving the Harbour 
¢f Great Yarmouth (193). In these Mr. Duncan 
lsexhibited marked advance. The large draw- 
ing of Schoene Brunnen, at Niiremberg, with the 
Seeples of St. Sebald’s Church in the distance (189), 
jainted on the spot, suggests recollections of some 
dthe foreign studies by Mr. Louis Haghe, though 
wt, however, of equal merit to the latter. It 
presents one of the most picturesque combinations 
aaisting in a city which has retained in its public 
buildings most of its primitive medieval character. 
—Nor must we overlook Mrs. Criddle’s excellent 
on of Edith Granger on the Eve of her Marriage 

(293). 


as we are 


There isa capital drawing on one of the screens, 
by Mr. W. C. Smith, of Hearne’s Oak in Windsor 
Forest (234).—An excellent drawing by Mr. O. 
thkley, entitled Perplexity (272)—a girl reading a 

t—reminds us strongly of one of those female 
sudies which have become popular through the 
atof Mr. Frank Stone.—The Islet Home (292) 
ad Connemara Girl (295) are meritorious studies 
byMr. Alfred Fripp.— Winter (302) is a very clever 
litle drawing by Mr. G. Dodgson.—There are 
mny admirable fruit and flower pieces by Mr. 

tholomew and Miss Maria Harrison, — and 
tadies by Messrs. Frederick and Joseph Nash, 
Messrs, Burgess, Palmer, Stephanoff, Rosenberg, 
Whichelo, Nesfield, &c. 


_It has often occurred to us that a fusion of the 
mterests of the members of the Senior and Junior 

ies of Water-Colour Painters would be ad- 
Yaitageous to both. The Society now under 
udtice is strong in landscape :—Messrs. Haghe, 
Corbould, Warren, and Wehnert of the other Society 
wuld as figure painters be valuably associated 
wth the artists in that department. One great 





Exhibition made out of such combined elements 
could not fail to take a commanding position. 





THE FLAXMAN GALLERY. 

As much as—or more than—Lady Chantrey or 
the Heads of Houses have done for the fame of 
Sir Francis Chantrey in the University of Oxford, 
has just been accomplished by Miss Denman and 
a few ardent admirers of English Art for the fame 
of Flaxman in University College, London. 

On the death of Flaxman (exactly twenty-five 
years ago) the works in his studio became the 
property of his executrix, sister-in-law, and adopted 
daughter, Miss Maria Denman. Imbued with an 
affectionate devotion for the fame of Flaxman, and 
regarding herself as holding his works in the cha- 
racter of a temporary trustee for the public, she 
has continued to keep them entire, in spite of 
many temptations to part with some of the choicer, 
both to old and to young admirers of the great 
sculptor. It is fortunate that she has kept them 
intact :—for a prouder monument to the fame of 
Flaxman or a nobler example of our skill in seulp- 
ture—or, indeed, in Art—it would be difficult to 
point out to the thousands of foreigners now crowd- 
ing to our shores. , 

It had long been Miss Denman’s wish to present 
the collection to some public institution,—but one 
(strange to say) was not easily found that would 
go to the expense of providing a fit situation for 
these glories of British sculpture. At last—chiefly, 
we believe, owing to the untiring exertions of 
Mr. Crabb Robinson—the Council of Univer- 
sity College, London, was induced to say—‘‘ We 
will take them willingly,—and will do our best to 
provide a suitable gallery for their reception and 
public exhibition.” The Collection was accord- 
ingly presented to the College, and a subscription 
was raised to pay the necessary expenses attendant 
on the cleaning and repairing of the several models 
and fixing them in places suitable to their due 
exhibition. 

The collection consists of a series of casts in 
plaster from the original models,—some of which 
have even had the additional advantage of receiv- 
ing touches and retouches from the hand of the 
great sculptor himself. Altogether they are in 
number about one hundred and forty ; and they in- 
clude many of his noblest productions,—consisting 
of statues and groups of figures, and alti and basst 
rilievi. 

Mr. Wilkins’s cupola to University College has 
long been a cupola to let ; and it may be safely 
asserted that a more suitable Flaxman gallery 
could not have been found ready made. The first 
entrance to the gallery is provokingly mean and 
dark:—but the second—the true approach to the 
repository of Flaxman’s works—is lofty and good 
and well lighted. Ascending a few steps, we ar- 
rive at a landing on which it is intended to place 
the fine statue of Flaxman, by the late Mr. Watson, 
at present in the Crystal Palace. Turning to the 
left, we ascend a second flight:—and now the 
collection commences, with well-known Lassi-rilievt 
on each side, and the large group of ‘ Hercules 
and Omphale’ in a niche immediately before us. 
Taking another turning, with much to detain us on 
either side, we obtain a view of the cupola portion 
of the gallery,—with the noble group of ‘ Michael 
and Satan’ forming the centre figure immediately 
beneath the lantern. Around—arranged with the 
greatest taste—architecture aiding sculpture and 
sculpture architecture, and the hand of the painter 
assisting both —are placed alti-rilievi and bassi- 
rilievi, with many of which we have long been 
acquainted—from engravings—from our know- 
ledge of English cathedrals and country churches, 
—but some of which must be entirely new to the 
majority of visitors supposed to be familiar with 
the works of the great sculptor. In rooms abutting 
from these may be seen his ‘ Pastoral Apollo,’ his 
‘Shield of Achilles,’ his small modelsof Raphaeland 
of Michael Angelo,—and many other works which 
well maintain the foreign reputation of Flaxman, 
and more than sustain the character that he has ac- 
quired at home. But we are becoming more alive 
than we were to the genius of our great sculptor. 
The Germans were the first to teach us his ex- 
cellence :—though it would be unfair to say that 





Flaxman was at any time without his little band 
of warm and well-informed admirers, to foresee and 
foretell his present reputation. 

Before the public formation of the present Gal- 
lery, the knowledge of Flaxman gemen by the 
student in Art was derived from his engraved de- 
signs for Homer and Dante,—from his portrait 
statues in St. Paul’s and in Westminster Abbey,— 
from the models in the Soane Museum—and from 
chance visits to cathedrals and parish churches. 
At St. Paul’s, his great works are, his Nelson 
group and the fine standing statue of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. At Westminster Abbey, is his noble 
monument to the great Lord Mansfield ; with its 
fine portrait statue, and its finer figure of the 
condemned youth by Wisdom delivered up to Jus- 
tice. In Gloucester Cathedral, is one of the best 
of his works. Chichester Cathedral contains at 
least a dozen of his finest bassi-rilievi. In Winchester 
Cathedral, is his ‘Joseph Warton,’—and in Poplar 
Church, his ‘George Steevens’ (the Shakspeare com- 
mentator). These are two admirable examples of 
his tact and taste in giving poetry to portraiture, 
and in telling domestic incidents in an artistic yet 
homely manner. The churches of Croydon, Chert- 
sey, and many others that we could name round 
London contain capital examples of his skill in 
embodying and varying religious groups and sen- 
timents suitable to the stories of the afflicted mothers 
and husbands by whom he was employed. He 
never treated a subject, however humble, in a 
common way. There was not anything which he 
did not view in a poetic light:—and when his 
classic feeling was called into play, he wrought like 
an ancient born two thousand years after his time. 

It is at Petworth—or rather, since the formation 
of this Gallery at University College, it was at 
Petworth—that Flaxman was on his throne. There 
may be seen his ‘Michael and Satan’ and his ‘ Pas- 
toral Apollo :’ two of his noblest works,—conceived 
and executed as they are in the very spirit of 
antique Art. But the student of sculpture has no 
further occasion to visit Petworth solely for Flax- 
man’s sake; here, in University College, are his own 
full-sized models for these very works,—carrying 
his own after-touches. It is true that marble gives 
great advantage to sculpture ; but Flaxman was 
not a master with the chisel, like Bacon or Chan- 
trey,— so that his works, unlike those of other 
men, have gained few additional attractions in 
their change from plaster to marble. There is no 
carving of Flaxman’s that we have seen at all 
equal to the dying arm in the ‘ Nightingale’ monu- 
ment by Roubiliac,—to the extended hand and elo- 
quent face in the ‘Chatham’ monument by Bacon, 
—or to the master-touches to be recognized 
throughout ‘The Sleeping Children,’ at Lichfield, 
by Sir Francis Chantrey. Why was it, let us ask, 
that Flaxman was generally so inferior in all points 
wherein the chisel can supply fresh beauties to 
Art? It is well known that three-fourths and more 
of the works in marble that pass from the studios 
of our sculptors have little more than-after touches 
from the hands of the men whose names they bear. 
We suspect (indeed we have heard as much) that 
though Flaxman paid his workmen better than 
other sculptors, he never employed first-rate carvers 
for his heads, his flesh, or even his draperies. The 
small prices that he received in comparison with 
other artists may perhaps account for the non- 
employment of the most celebrated assistants. 
Commissions he had—and some Government ones, 
at high prices—yet he was never rich. He lived 
frugally and unostentatiously,—and died compara- 
tively poor. While Nollekins died worth 130,0002. 
and Chantrey worth 90,000/.,—the effects of Flax- 
man were sworn under 4,0001. ! 

Let us add, that the arrangement of the Gallery 
was intrusted to Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Cock- 
erell and Mr. Wyon :—and that the entire col- 
lection will be open to the public, free of any 
charge, on particular days. 

NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE AND SYON HOUSE. 

THE opening to visitors of this last of the old 
palaces flanking the Thames in London has ena- 
bled us to make acquaintance with certain works 
of Art which have for ages been hidden from 
the eyes of all except the few who were from 
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time to time admitted to the hospitalities of the 
place. The celebrated portrait group of the ‘Cor- 
naro Family,’ from the hand of Titian—one of the 
finest assemblages existing of several individualities 
on a single canvas—forms the leading pictorial 
feature of this mansion. The “senatorial dignity” 
of the Venetian noble so eloquently ascribed by 
Reynolds to Titian is here seen in full force :— 
perfected in the most aged individual of the group 
—incipient in the descendants who kneel about 
him. A highly picturesque arrangement groups 
all these personages in attitudes of devotion 
around an altar. Never did execution or mani- 
pulation more masterly subserve an end more 
artistically philosophic. 

An ‘Ecce Homo,’ by Caravaggio, while retain- 
ing the vigour and daring of this master, has the 
more careful elaboration of some of the Lombard 
schools. The expressions are most refined, and 
the pathos is affecting. In the same room with 
the last-mentioned picture is a ‘St. Sebastian,’ by 
Domenichino ;— terse and vigorous,—and more 
like the habitual style of Caravaggio. A kind 
of exchange of styles is seen in these last 
two works. ‘A Study of a Roman Soldier,’ by 
Salvator Rosa, is also to be remarked for its force. 
There are in this room, too, a charming River 
Scene, by Ruysdael,—a ‘Woman with a Candle,’ 
by Schalcken, having less redness than is usual 
with him,—and an interesting half-length of the 
boy Edward the Sixth, ascribed to Mabuse. 

In the dining-room, by the side of the ‘Cornaro 
Family,’ hang two half-lengths of nobles,—one by 
Vandyke, the other of a Venetian Senator in his 
furred robe, by Tintoretto. Then, there is a group 
of three portraits by Dobson. Two most spirited 
pieces combine the powers of Rubens and of 
Snyders :—one, a Fox hunted down by Dogs,— 
the other Dogs chasing young Deer. Both are 
admirable examples of the power of Snyders in 
painting the violent and momentary actions of the 
inferior animals. A large gallery picture by 
Rubens, ‘Nymphs and Satyrs, with Silenus, re- 
turned from the Chase,’—is one of that master’s 
powerful but coarse renderings of the human form. 

A very fine group of portraits by Titian,— 
showing Cardinal Sforza sitting at a table, at- 
tended on by Macchiavelli, who is writing a letter, 
—is remarkable no less for its force than for the 
great simplicity of its arrangement. A colossal 
Academic Study, by Lancetto, is worthy of remark 
for its knowledge of the human anatomy. 

In the great Picture Gallery—reminding us not 
slightly of similar galleries in Italian palaces— 
are, an excellent copy by Raffaelle Mengs of ‘The 
School of Athens,’ about the size of the original, 
—a copy, the size of the original, of Guido’s 
* Aurora,’ in the Rospigliosi, by Masaccio, — 
* Bacchus and Ariadne,’ after Annibale Carracci, 
by Constanzi,—and ‘The Presentation and Mar- 
riage Feast of Cupid and Psyche,’ copied from the 
ceiling of the Farnesina by Pompeo Battoni. In 
the same room are also two whole-lengths of Hugh, 
the twelfth Earl of Northumberland, and his wife, 
by Hudson, the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which convey accurate and instructive hints to the 
amateur and the tyro as to what was the condition 
of the art when the Plympton student came to 
London to redeem the fallen fortunes of portrait 
painting. 

Not less interesting is the general taste and 
sense of pictorial harmony in the furnishing of the 
several apartments ;—of which we may mention 
particularly the Pompeian Room, with its excel- 
lently distributed colour, and the Tapestry Room, 
furnished as its name implies. The first-named 
of these retains the lustre of its gilding,—though 
fitted up nearly a century ago. 

There is not much to see at Syon. The house is 
but a poor specimen of the abilities of the brothers 
Adam, with little that is good about it except a 
fine gallery turned into a library. The pictures 
are few in number, and not remarkable. The full- 
length of Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
land, is a copy from the original by Vandyck, at 
Cassiobury Park,—and that of Lucy Percy, Countess 
of Carlisle, is from the original by the same master 
at Petworth. The so-called Van Eyck is a common 
Wardour-street specimen of early German art, 








without a single touch of the famous Van about it. 
Pictures by Palamedes—and there are several at 
Syon—do not repay connoisseurs for the labour of 
examination. Yet Syon House will repay a visit, 
if only to see the Sir Peter Lely three-quarter pic- 
ture of ‘Charles I. and his Son, the Duke of York,’ 
—the last picture, it is said, for which the king sat. 
There is a confirmed melancholy—a grey, dis- 
crowned look—about the head, which is very touch- 
ing. The Duke, a lad of fourteen or so, is sweetly 
painted ; while the whole arrangement, though in- 
clining to stiffness, is much in Vandyck’s manner. 
A second picture to which we would direct atten- 
tion is, a three-quarter portrait of Henrietta Maria, 
in blue, seated,—with a charming little angel de- 
scending to place a crown upon her head. This, if 
we mistake not (but it is hung too high), is a 
genuine Vandyck. At all events, it is a very 
charming and well-painted picture. A geod Wis- 
sing, of the heiress of the Percy race (the wife of 
Thynn), completes the treasures of Syon in works 
of Art. 

Unfortunately, the old perpendicular doorways 
of the nunnery, celebrated for the tracery of their 
spandrils, were not to be seen.—In the grounds, 
the leading attractions are, the Victoria Regia, 
enjoying, as it deserves, a large house of its own, 
—Mr. Fowler’s handsome conservatory, well filled 
and well kept up,—and the number of old exotic 
trees in the open air, growing as if they were of 
English growth. The grounds are extensive, and 
unfortunately flat:—so that the stranger might 
lose his way, but for the praiseworthy care of 
the Duke in erecting finger-posts to all the sights, 
bearing directions in three languages. 





Fixe-Art Gossrp.— When Mr. Hogarth last 
season made the first exhibition of some of the 
works of the Sketching Society, our readers will 
remember that we gave some account of the origin 
of the Association and of the proceedings of its 
members. It is, therefore, now unnecessary to do 
more than advert to our former statement. The 
present collection is rich in specimens of the 
various artists; in which it is even more interesting 
to observe the varieties of treatment suggested by 
a common subject than the special excellencies of 
each. Of this there could be no better instance 
than the subject of ‘An Engagement.’ Mr. J. J. 
Chalon makes it military,—Mr. Stanfield, marine, 
—Mr. A. E. Chalon, matrimonial.‘ Calm after 
a Storm’ is treated by Mr. Stanfield as the day 
after a battle—by Mr. Uwins, it is a wayward 
child put to bed, and then visited by his parents. 
—‘ A Début’ has provoked much humour. Mr. 
Leslie and Mr. A. E. Chalon show the manager 
leading the débutante to the foot-lights, — Mr. 
Stanfield, the terrified sailor-boy at the end of the 
yard-arm,—Mr. Uwins, a country-girl entering 
service,—Mr. J. J. Chalon a grotesque group 
formed by a would-be skater, whose legs support 
him so ill on the frozen surface as to need the aid 
of the two friends between whom he tries to keep 
his balance.—There are two very opposite treat- 
ments of ‘A Conversazione.’ By Mr. A. E. Chalon, 
it is a party of fashion, gallants and ladies,—by 
Mr. Leslie, it is a party of savans, in which eager 
listeners are attending to the demonstration of 
some learned professor, while a scientific bishop 
sips his coffee, and some odd-looking people form 
the groups.—‘ A very great Connoisseur indeed 
looking at a Picture’ has met with very whimsical 
treatment by the Messrs. Chalon. The peculiarities 
of a class are very ingeniously and good-naturedly 
satirized by them.—Taken altogether, we know of 
no present Exhibition containing more variety of 
subject, fancy of thought, and in many instances 
playful humour than this. There are imitations 
of early masters also. Mr. Leslie imitates Kneller, 
—Mr. Stanfield, Salvator Rosa and Claude,—and 
Mr. A. E. Chalon, Reynolds. 

We regret to record the death, at the age of 51, 
of Mr. Thomas Henry Illidge, the artist. He was 
well-known as a portrait painter ofeminence. Two 
of his pictures are in the Suffolk Street Exhibition 
and one in the Royal Academy at this moment. 

The daily papers report the death of Mr. Martin 
Colnaghi, the well-known print-seller and publisher 
of Cockspur Street. 
































As now completed, the pediment over the; i - 
octostyle in the fagade of the British Museum fin Waits. 
hibits a step—or even stride—in exterior ay}: Demos ext 
tural decoration; both colour and gilding },; dnt el 
there applied,—whereby that feature ne te Seice, 6 in E 
rendered a wholly unique specimen of its kind ; sivORI, ] 
this country. The tympanum or field of the a aod HOY, 
ment forms by its colour a very eliective Tipdelsoh 
to the figures,—which are themselves jn ee my 
complete relief. Yet whether a somewhat Members ad 
blue be the most suitable colour admits of doult: att, 
for while it is colder than could be wished in its [ys AG 
it is quite arbitrary also,—not being that of CONCERT 
building material used by us. We should, there ep 
have preferred either a reddish or a bronze hy, fm 8245 
Again, as to the gilding,—there ought, vr 
either to be more of it or none: for owing to ig NBS an 
being applied only to a few accessory parts—auq fm ix hearst! 
as the globe held by the principal figure—the effy ers, 
is somewhat spottyaswell assparkling. If, however, im "2 ‘ 
what we here see be tolerably satisfactory in itself i d Ko 





the first experiment of the kind, it is rather injurioy 
























































than the contrary to the rest of the building by PHILH! 
causing it to appear poorer than before,—renderiny fig be dismls 
the disparity between the central building and ty fj Setion- 
others all the more offensively striking. Unley [iy is 80 far | 
colour and gilding are to be now extended to son J that to | 
other parts, the pediment will show like a path f powers a 
—a brilliant one, but still a mere purpureus panny al 
stitched upon a very sober garment. Mr. Sydney toa hear 
Smirke has attempted to transform his brother; yg the lad 
quaker fagade into a beau; but the quaker pr. ( ber enga 
dominates still, and the motley is in no sense sf mistake 1 
match for the drab. In a word, the pediment js Miss Dol 
by far too ambitiously showy to be in keeping with J petfomme 
the rest of even the colonnaded facade; cong. MM lost any ‘ 
quently, it is almost ludicrously at variance with fj by him i 
the homeliness—not to say meanness—of the fg gue of 
buildings tacked on to the central one. What the fj as. poss 
piers and railing will do to improve the generl jm of 
appearance of the Museum, remains to be seen,— fj Though | 
and will, we suppose, be seen ere very long, old ;—t] 
although excessive tardiness of operations is one of breadt 
the peculiar distinctions of the British Museum. of readin 
The Art-Union of Glasgow—for which, we cannot [jj English 
too often repeat, an instructed committee selects of hand 
the pictures given as prizes—had its annual distri fj happens 
bution last week; and the report, we are glad to jm combine 
state, showed a satisfactory working of the principle f Sguor s 
and condition of the Society. The committee re fj #% leav 
commended that for the next year the same coune Monday 
should be followed as in the last,—namely, that of [ij tim—¥ 
offering a premium of 50/. for the best painting, who had 
scriptural, historical, or genre, from any British Concert. 
artist,—and in addition a premium of 251. for the Roral 
best landscape painting by a British artist. The 9 pong 
report also stated that the West of Scotland Ace # nn he 
demy, following the example of the Glasgow Are §§ a pon 
Union, have agreed to give a premium of 101. ané Tat } 
a gold medal for the best picture painted in Scotland, 5. he 
—and a medal, value 51., for the best picture painted 9 4 ;: day 
in the west of Scotland. to pa 
——— i pleasure 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA pleasure 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. the seo 
‘LUCREZIA BORGIA’—*MASANTELLO’ — Grisi, Angi 9 tions w 
Formes, Salvatori, Tagliafico, Tamberlik, aud Mario.—On TUES . 
DAY NEXT, May 20, a grand combined Entertainment will be ng on 
given, con:mencing with, for the Second Time this Season, Doak 4 use, 
zetti’s Opera, ‘LUCKEZIA BURGIA.’ The principal characters . 
by Madame Grisi, Mdlle. Angri, Signor Salvatori, Signor Tagliaic, Jj Minate 
Sicnor Polonini, Signor Soldi, Signor Mei, Signor Ronconi, Sighot trash w 
Ferrari, and Signor Mario, To conclude with the Beoond sa insalti 
aa ere Pa ec oy aorta By 
berlik and Herr Formes, and the celebrated Prayer and the Tare by suck 
— athe | om nar all : The principal Dances by M. Ale Tirtue 
“Grand Extra Night. — First Night of ‘La Favorite’ our syn 
TILURSDAY NEXT, 





May 22, will be performed, for the 






1 0 4} o 

time these three years, Donizetti's Grand 0 “LA FAY 
RITA.’—Leonora, Madame Grisi; Iiiez, Malte. Votti; Balise Hi tame, 
sare, Herr Formes (his first appearance in that character); © of La 





Gasparo, Signor Soldi; Alfonso XI., Signor Tamberlik ee 
appearance in that character); Ferdinando, Signor a 
Casoeeer, Beeston of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
mence at Light. 

Boxes, Stalls and Tickets to be had at the Box-office of the 
Theatre. 


ST. MARTIN'S HALL. — MONTHLY CONCERTS of AX 
CIEN'T and MODERN MUSIC, under the Direction of Mr. WED 
HULLAH.—The SEVENTH CONCERT will take place v the first 
NESDAY EVENING NEXT, when will be 
time in this country) Carissimi’s Oratorio * E ‘Excelsis, 
Cantata, by Edward Fitzwilliam ; and a new Gloria in Galatea! 
by Charles Steggall ; to be followed by Handel's ‘Acis and Gear 
Vocalists: Mrs. Endersohn, Misses Deakin, Gill, Kent, 

Manvers, T. Williams, and. Weiss. The Chorus will consist oa 
members of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper School.—Tickets: ay 

A 












Seats, 6s. ; Double ditto, #a.; Area, 38. ; Double ditto, 48. 6d. 
be had of Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand, of the Music-sellers 
at St. Martin’s Hall. 
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© ETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 


SSIAH,’ next Friday, May 23.— 
. Mi . Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The ¢ mchestra, 
vailablein Exeter Hall, will consist of (inclu- 
basses) nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 38.; Reserved 
, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each—at the Society's 
Me = ‘Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 

" SINI, PLATTI, GOLINELLI, DELOFFRE, 
sivont. BoTTEStieot the EXTRA MUSICAL UNION, on 
a Pe May 20, at Half-past Three,—Quartett, E Minor, 
TUES Ds in; Trio, No, 3, C Minor, Beethoven ; Sestett Brillante, 
laeerayseder 3 Solo, Coutrabasso; and Solo, Pianoforte.— 
5, l0e. 6d. each, to be had at Cramer & Co.'s, Treasurers. 
a admitted at 7s. each, at the Rooms, on giving the number 
Hen! Tickets. Foreign and native artists, on application to the 

ol they, admitted without payment. J. ELLA. 





R respectfully announces that his ANNUAL 
Me NEO take Mace at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
CONCERT WY EVENING. MAY 28th, 1851.— Vocalists :—3liss 
WEDS Miss Dolby, Miss Messent, Mdlle. Graumann, Herr 
tigelli, Signor Marchesi, and Herr Formes; Violin, Herr Ernst ; 
poerabasso, Signor Bottesini; Pianoforte, Mr. Acuilar.—The 
est selected from the Royal Italian Opera, will be complete 
Orvery department. Leader, Mr. Willy ; Conductors, Messrs. 
Bynes and Schimon.—Among other Pieces, will be performed, 
for the first time in England, Mr. Aguilar’s Symphony in E minor. 





, 7a each; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea ; to be procured 
Fickets, 7% ri t ; 


ramer, Beale Co., 201, R Street, Messrs. 
om 10., 229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street ; and 
the 


at ns of Mr. Aguilar, No. 68, Upper Norton Street, 
Purtlaud Road. 





PuILHARMONIC SociETY.—The Fifth Concert may 
te dismissed with a brief expression of dissatis- 
fection. Mr. Potter’s overture to ‘Cymbeline’ 
is 0 far from being the best of his compositions, 
that to perform it is gratuitously to bring his 

wers as a Writer into discredit. Neither Madame 

seaccianti nor Herr Reichart are singers entitled 
toa hearing in the Philharmonic orchestra :—and 
ssthe lady isnot a stranger to the London public, 
her engagement is indefensible on the score of 
nistake made in the laudable pursuit of novelty. 
Miss Dolby was the other singer. Signor Sivori 

rmed twice. This elegant violinist has not 
ost any of his power during the five years passed 
by him in America. His sweetness of tone and 
gee of style are what they were: his execution 
lus possibly increased. Excellent is his avoid- 
ace of false taste and exaggerated expression. 
Though not an impassioned performer, he is not 
cld;—though not remarkable for decision of accent 
or breadth of phrasing, he is clear of that looseness 
of reading which with so many of the old-fashioned 

ish instrumentalists used to pass for freedom 
of hand and command of the instrument. It rarely 
happens that talent (as distinct from genius) is 
combined with so much charm as in the case of 
Signor Sivori. If he never transports us, he does 
not leave his audience cold,—as the applause of 
Monday evening must have pleasantly convinced 
him—Mr. Lucas was the deputy for Mr. Costa, 
- had been summoned to conduct Her Majesty’s 

neert, 





Rorat Iranran Opera.—Signor Salvatori’s 
cond trial as the Duke in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
must be held as final. After hearing it, no doubts 
can remain that his voice is utterly destroyed. 
Tat he has been a great dramatic singer 
my be perceived by the critic; but the public 
this day week would not allow energetic acting 
to “pay the double debt” which includes vocal 
pleasure also, and gave unequivocal signs of dis- 
pleasure at the close of Signor Salvatori’s aria in 
the second act. Painful as are such manifesta- 
tions when a real artist is the subject—as bear- 
mg on the large question of Art, they have 
sue, Anything is better than that indiscri- 
mnate applause which, receiving treasure and 
th with the same rapture, thus becomes almost 
nsulting to the former:—and self-knowledge is 
by such lessons cultivated in the artist, and the 
wrtue of truth-telling among his friends. In 
uur sympathy for the bitterness of the mortification 
Wwe must not forget with whom really lies the 

me, In other respects Saturday’s performance 

‘Lucrezia’ was magnificent. 

On Tuesday Madame Castellan appeared as 
Hea in ‘La Donna del Lago.’—Signor Bianchi, 
who takes the bass part in this opera, has not made 
wy great impression. In this point the manage- 
nent will presently, we trust, obtain sufficient re- 
aforcement in the arrival of Signor Ronconi. Its 
course with regard to the production of new works 
8 obviously less clear ; justifying to the full the 
‘pion again and again expressed in this journal 
~tamely, that in a theatre devoted to grand opera 
*We now understand the term perfection and 





elaborateness must be allowed to compensate for 
want of variety.—It is said that ‘Tl Flauto Magico’ 
is to be given with a very strong cast—but it is 
time that besides ‘‘sayings” there should be 
“doings” at Covent Garden. We ought, among 
other events, to be hearing of the first appear- 
ance of Mdlle. Morra. 





Puncn’s PLayHousrE. — The New Strand 
Theatre, under its new title, continues to produce 
new pieces with titles connected with the Great 
Exhibition. To a translation, by Mr. Robert 
Brough, of MM. Barritre and Decourcelle’s ‘Un 
Monsieur qui suit les Dames,’ produced on Monday, 
the name of ‘‘ Kensington Gardens” is attached. 
The hero, Mr. Frank Trail, one of M. Ravel’s 
characters, is attempted by a Mr. Alfred Davis, 
who has yet much to learn. 





Princess’s.—This theatre also has attempted a 
piece de circonstance referring to the Great Expo- 
sition :—the extravagance of which is increased 
by the ideality, for the present, of its subject. 
The throng of visitors has not been yet so exces- 
sive as to incommode the speculators in lodging- 
houses in the manner which had been anticipated. 
The author of the extravaganza produced on Wed- 
nesday (Mr. William Brough) has built his plot 
on that mistaken assumption. Mrs. Tippity (Mrs. 
Wigan) has let her house ovt to an American, a 
Frenchman, a Scotchman, a Red Indian, a Chinese, 
and some country gentlefolks with a large family; 
who are lodged in out-of-the-way places — the 
chimney, the kennel, old arm-chairs, under tables, 
and in bed-room drawers. Her husband, a com- 
mercial traveller (Mr. Keeley), just returned 
home, finds himself excessively annoyed by this 
strange heterogeneous company; while Clemen- 
tina, the maid of all work, suffers intolerable 
weariness.—Mrs. Keeley’s acting of this part was 
remarkable for truth and effect.—At length it 
becomes apparent that domestic comfort must be 
entirely sacrificed if Mrs. Tippity’s love of gain 
be further pursued;—and with the consent of all 
the family parties a cry of “fire” is raised, which 
succeeds in driving forth the frightened and ob- 
noxious inmates. —The dialogue of this piece is 
smart, and produced incessant laughter, — and 
so far the success desired was attained: but of 
course such a drama makes no pretensions to 
literary merit. It is entitled ‘ Apartments — 
Visitors to the Exhibition may be accommodated, 
ce.’ 





Musica AnD DramaticGossip.—It is curiously 
characteristic of the present season that good mu- 
sical performances have not hitherto attracted the 
crowded audiences anticipated ;—the Palace of 
Crystal seeming to absorb all the disposable energy 
and interest, not only of the Londoner, but also 
of the stranger.— Mr. Ella, we find, in the record 
of his Musical Union, mentions that his first extra 
performance was not profitable. At the regular 
meeting of Tuesday, Beethoven’s Pianoforte Trio 
in B flat was performed by Herr Halle, Signori 
Sivori and Piatti. The violinist is considered to 
have greatly improved as a performer of classical 
music since he last sojourned in England.—At the 
Beethoven Quartett Society on Wednesday even- 
ing, Herr Ernst led in his very best vein. He 
will, we believe, perform Beethoven’s Concerto 
with new cadences at his Concert on the 2nd 
of June.—At the next morning performance of 
the Beethoven Quartett Society (at which miscel- 
laneous and vocal compositions are admitted), 
Mdlles. Rummel and Graumann and Herren Wolf 
and Hilzel are advertised to sing some of the 
music of Mendelssohn’s operetta, ‘Son and 
Stranger’—of which we may then take an oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

Mdlle. Anna Zerr, a prima donna in good 
esteem at Vienna, is announced as about to sing 
at the Concert of Miss Hayes on Monday.—M. 
Berlioz is among the musical arrivals :—we believe, 
to perform official duty as a juryman at the Great 
Exhibition. 

We are obliged to “A Subscriber to the Phil- 
harmonic Concert” for his second note,—though 





we do not agree with all its contents. We must 
dissent from the canons of definition laid down 
with respect to the originality to be expected 
from young talent in music. Whereas, as was 
indicated in our notice of M. Alary’s opera [ante, 
p- 508], the observer must admit the existence of 
a school of Italian operatic melodists who only 
arrive at their individuality by what might be 
called the exhausting process of thoughtless faci- 
lity,—the masters of German instrumental com- 
positions have often declared themselves indivi- 
dual at once :—vide Spohr’s first Quartett, written 
when he was hardly fifteen,—vide Mendelssohn’s 
three Pianoforte Quartetts and Overture to ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ Beethoven, again, in 
his first three Pianoforte Trios (instance the 
rendo to that in E flat, and his entire Trio in ¢ 
minor), and in his first Pianoforte Sonatas (in- 
stance the one in A major), revealed an originality 
without model and beyond question. There is no 
making a formula for genius,—but the list of cases 
is against, ratherthan for, ourcorrespondent. How- 
ever we may be inclined to coincide in his opinion 
of some who belonged to ‘‘ Young England,” his 
note does not meet our objection to the Philhar- 
monic Direction as supine, or to the Philharmonic 
audiences as unnecessarily fastidious. Few persons 
have been assailed with a larger amount of abuse 
than ourselves for encouraging the English com- 
posers to deal seriously, not selfishly, with their 
art ; but the misconstruction of those who fancy 
themselves maltreated because they are not flat- 
tered has nothing to do with the justice of the 
question,—and this we may and must again and 
again advocate, being satisfied that good will arise 
from the discussion. 

What has just been discussed is a condition as 
old as concert-giving or concert-going. In Paris 
the programme-makers for the Conservatoire con- 
certs introduce one unfamiliar work by a composer 
whose reputation is past dispute in the course of 
the season, and that is all. We see that the 
cry for novelty has been raised there as here, 
and answered in the same manner by the pub- 
lic. At the last concert of the Société de Sainte 
Cécile an evening’s performance of entirely new 
music was presented to empty benches. The best 
composition appears to have been a Symphony by 
M. Gouvy. At the last concert of the Société 
Philharmonique, M. Berlioz introduced a new 
Overture by M. Auguste Morel, which is highly 
praised in the Gazette Musicale, and also a long 
Cantata by M. Cohen, the subject of which is 
taken from ‘The Monk’ of Lewis. This is accused 
of being inflated and tedious as a composition. 

The Brussels papers assure us that M. Meyer- 
beer is expected immediately in Paris, to distribute 
the parts and provide for the production of 
‘L’Africaine’ during the month of November. 
This report, we imagine, is hardly likely to be 
correct. 

Mdlle. Anais, whose wondrous youth has been 
admired among the attractions of the Thédtre 
Frangais for far more years than it would be cour- 
teous to count, has at last taken leave of the 
theatre. 

The admirers of pantomime will learn with regret 
the death of Mr. Charles Stilt, the well-known 
clown of Drury Lane and Sadler’s Wells: whose 
funeral at Pentonville on Saturday attracted a crowd 
of nearly a thousand persons. Both as a droll and 
as a gymnast Mr. Stilt’s talents were remarkable : 
—his agility was always surprising. It was under 
Mr. Macready’s management and subsequently 
under Mr. Anderson's that Mr. Stilt was connected 
with Drury Lane. Of the Sadler’s Wells company 
he has been for several years a member. Having 
left a wife and five small children unprovided for, 
—the management of the last-named theatre have 
formed a Committee to get up a benefit for the 
family. On Friday the 23rd a tragedy and other 
entertainments, acted by Mr. Phelps and the whole 
of the company (their services being gratuitously 
rendered), will, we are told, be performed for this 
benevolent purpose :—for which also the free use 
of the theatre has been granted,—and which it 
is proposed further to assist by means of a sub- 
scription. 
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The Arctic Expedition at Aberdeen.—The Prince 
Albert is getting ready with all possible despatch to 
renew the search for Sir John Franklin. Lady 
Franklin has gone down to Aberdeen, where the 
vessel is fitting out, and is expected to remain some 
time in Scotland. M. Bellot, of the French Marine, 
whose volunteer of services for any Arctic Expedition 
was announced a few days ago, arrived from Paris on 
Saturday morning, and hastened across to join the 
Prince Albert at Aberdeen. M. Bellot, Knight of 
the Legion of Honour, is a distinguished officer in 
the French service.—Scotsman. 

Mechanics’ Institutes and the Great Exhibition. —Edin- 
burgh, May 13.—In the hope that it may induce other simi- 
Jar Institutions to follow its example, I ask room enough in 
your pages to announce that the Edinburgh School of Arts 
(our Mechanics’ Institute) has resolved to send seven of its 
best Students to visit the Great Exhibition. The Right 
Hon. Holt Mackenzie and some other generous friends of 
the School have placed the necessary funds at the command 
ef the Directors. Only bond fide Mechanics or Artisans 
will be selected, and they will be subjected to a written ex- 
amination so as to test their proficiency in Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. Six pupils will in this 
way be chosen: two for excellence in Mathematics,—two 
for excellence in Natural Philosophy,—and two for excel- 
lence in Chemistry. The Students of the Modelling Class 
will execute plastic works in competition, and the most 
skilful modeller will be selected to visit London. The Mo- 
delling Class, it may be noticed, is a small one; the School 
of Design, which is quite distinct from the School of Arts, 
furnishing gratuitous instruction to students in the Picto- 
rial Arts.—Each prize pupil will receive five guineas; and 
all of them will be required to write a description of the 
Exhibition, —or rather to give their personal estimate of its 
probable influence on their own allied callings. The stu- 
dent who writes the best account of this kind will receive 
a prize of two guineas after his return. It is expected 
that each visitor will spend at least a fortnight in London. 

S. A. 


Tenterden Steeple—The following account of Tenterden 
Steeple having been the cause of the Goodwin Sands is 
copied from ‘A Topographie, or Survey of the County of 
Kent,’ by Richard Kilbourne, of Hawkhurst, Esquire, 1659. 
—‘ The steeple of this church (Tenterden) is famous for the 
faire, lofty, and well building of the same (out of which 
formerly hung a beacon). There are severall relations 
touching the rise of the common report that this steple was 
the cause of the Goodwin Sands (some whereof are ridiculous 
and impossible) ; but the most probable relation of the rise of 
the same is this :—Goodwin, Earl of this county and father of 
King Harold, was, in the time of King Edward the Confessor, 
owner of a great quantity of flat lands in this county (neer 
the Isle of Thanet), defended from the sea by a great wall, 
which lands afterwards (in the year 1099) was parcell of the 
possessions of the Abbot of St. Augustine (but reteyned the 
name of Goodwin, formerly owner thereof), and that Abbot 
being then also owner of the Rectory of Tenterden, and 
having begun the building of this steeple, and the time of 
year for such purpose being much spent, the thoughts and 
actions of him and his agents were so set upon the finishing 
of that work that they neglected the care of watching and 
preserving the aforesaid wall, and (3rd of November in that 
year) the sea broke over and ruined the same, and drowned 
the aforesaid lands (overwhelming the same) with a light 
sand (there still remaining), and the place thereby obteyned 
the name of Goodwin Sands, and became (as still is) dreadful 
and dangerous to navigators, and thus (accidentally) this 
— Steeple is said to be the cause of the Goodwin 

8. 


Sculpture in the British Muscum.—While yet the walls and 
ceilings of the Sculpture Galleries of the Museum are 
undergoing repair, 1 am anxious to offer through your 
pages some suggestions regarding the condition of the 
Sculpture itself. The Elgin Marbles have been subjected 
for thirty or forty years to the discolouring effect of a 
London atmosphere. Why should they not, by the simple 
process of washing, be restored to that “bloom of the 
marble” which is ascribed by Plutarch to these identical 
Sculptures? “ They wear,” says he, ‘‘ after so many cen- 
turies, the complexion of an immortal youth.” On their 
arrival in this country, when lying at Burlington House, I 
well remember,—that hue of immortal youth was still upon 
them. Sir, what would be thought, if the Medicean Venus 
or the Apollo were left to contract the murky staining 
which disfigures the Phidian and the Egyptian Marbles of 
the British Museum? Half an hour's application of warm 
water, properly prepared, using a soft and long-hair brush, 
would restore the Theseus or one of the Metopes to what 
they were beneath the skies of Athens. A picture is endan- 
gered by cleaning; buta piece of sculpture, with a moderate 
degree of reasonable care, is under no such liability. Ina 
week or two the repairs of the Sculpture Rooms will be 
completed ; when all the care and expense employed to 
decorate the walls will result in rendering more obvious 
the discoloured condition of these treasures of Art,—and 
this with a continually increasing effect. 


Victoria Hotel, Euston Place. B. Docgray. 








To Corresponpents.—W. J.—A Contributor. — Your 
Constant Reader.—C. R. T.—L. S.—An Architect.—J. E.— 
Good-cheer—C, J. jun.—R. M.—received. 

A Susscripek.—The writer inquired after has been dead 
many years. 

Hero or ALEXANDRIA.—In the review of this book which 
appeared some time since [an‘e, p. 380) in our columns, 


Mr. Woodcroft informs us that the translation should have | 


been attributed to Mr. Greenwood. Mr. Woodcroft made 
the drawings, and undertook to produce the work. 





ist published, in 3 vols. post Sv " 
ERDINAN D CA ASTLETON ‘: a Novel. 
Also, now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post § Svo. 
DENTON HALL: a Novel. 

“ This fiction exhibits a wider knowledge of life and much more 
of observation and reflection than the generality of novels; its 
style is pointed and pleasing to a high degree.” —Spectator. ss 

“The talent in this novel is not of an ordinary character. Since 
the appearance of ‘ Romance and Reality’ we have not met with 
more pithy and e igrammatic remarks. ”—Literary Gazette. 

“* Denton Hall’ is one of the most amusing, most wasted, and 
best written and instructive works of its class.”"— 

T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, ini, 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSTLE to the HEBREWS, 
>! Deiatte Rules of Translation, and an English Version of the 
; as also of the yy to the Komans. By HERMAN 
HEIN FETTER, Author of * Rules for no the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ Price 28. 6d, 
radock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 








uN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


—— OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
NE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTH§. 


Policies ote with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
maining in force at each Septennial period of division, will PAR- 
TICIPATE IN “POU R-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the Society 
accruing r Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those ‘profits, and according to the conditions contained in 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are much lower than in many other old-established offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk byan ampleguaran- 
tee fund in 7 © the accumulated funds derived from the 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 











Directors. 
‘Wiltiem: Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq. ie -Chairman, 
Lewis Burro 


ughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Brees t c ihtchaster, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
% oe Henderson. Major Turner. 
{. Latouche, Esq. er, Esq. 
Ophinty er cent. Bonus was added to the Society's s Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life interests 


and Reversions, 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Badowmenss, | in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
= full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and 

Guardians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 

JOHN CAZENOV Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 
Charles Cave, Esq. Chairman. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. Denuty-Chairman, 

A NEW SCALE of PREMIUMS on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduc- 
tion has been made at all ages below 50 yea: 

FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth § year,and may be applied to increase the sum 
insured ; to an immediate payment in cash ; or to the reduction 
and ultimate Py tion of future Premiums.’ 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insurances of 5002. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the 
Policy, to be paid off at convenience; by which means 1,5001. may 
be insured for the present outlay otherwise required for 1,0002. 

LOANS.—The Directors will lend sums of 502. and upwards on 
the ae vi of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
bar of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

ECU RITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are ere bo 3 oy its large = pee Capital from the risk incurred 
by members of Mutual Societ 

INSURANCES without participation in Profits may be = 
at reduced rates, AMUEL INGALL, Actua’ 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, pot AL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
stablished 1806, 
Policy Holders Capital, £1, 192,318, 
Annual Income, £150,000. Bonuse: s Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment ofthe Office, £2,001,450. 


The Right Honourable’ EARL GREY. 





The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman. 

Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas —, Esq. Capt. William son Williams. 


a Directo 
Physician—John Maclean, i. D. b has S.,29, Up pper Montague-street, 
Montague- square, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Ss. 








Bonuses added subse- 
quently, to be further 
| increased annually. 


Date Sum 


Original Premium. 
Policy. Insured. 
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eR: -. B ee 
Deputy- ; ‘din er x a Downe, 
g- Blair Avarne, Esq. 

E. L. Boyd, —* 
Charles B. Curtis, E Wall iam Railton 
Mtoe Fairlie, Esq F. H. Thomson, Esq, 

Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq, 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, 
December, 1847, is as follows :— - to the Net y 
ay 





Sum added |Sum addea 


Sum y » Polley |‘ to Policy 


Assured. Time Assured. 





3] 


£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths. 
5,000 | 1year 
1,000 


£683 6 8 £787 10 
112 
100 0 0 


os 
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12 years 
7 years 


157 io 
157 10 
l year es oo 
12 years 50 0 0 
4 years ee 

5u0 1 year 


The Premiums, nevertheless,are on the mostmoderate scale.m 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the Ip 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on application); 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. Lond 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
a William-street, City. 
meted in Hawes, Esq. Chairman, 
Thomas Nesbit Esq. Tenuta Chatraeh, 

Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

ohn ard, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. 

Deakin, Esq. F.R.S. 

Aaron Goldsmid, mid, Bq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
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” 
eeeaat 
exaiitss| 
or essess 








Anthony Dunlop, Esq. ; phen ren ra E. Greenaway, By; 
0 ‘J 


Mesere, Be Sagnand Barnard & Dimsdale ; Commercial Bank of 
don ; London and County Banking Company. 
pe Billing, M. D. F.R.S. ; T. W. Jones, MD. 
Surgeons—James Farish. tie a, ri PRS 
Standing Counsei— Russell , Esq. QC. 
solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 

Assurers in oe Company have the guarantee of an wuate sub 
scribed —- and careful and economical management. 
success of the Society is manifes' the fact that since its sue 
blishment more than 2,200 Policies have been issued, assurinz 
over 1,300,001, while its assets stand at 125,000. and wpensts, wi 
an income of 30,0001. a-year, steadily increasi: 

The business of the Company embraces every none 
connected with Life A b 9 moderate, 
we A paid qparterty, Sa 

it allowed of one- 


it, from 





—~¥ 
third Tae Bor other till death, or ei 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole 

E: iumes for —Persors assured with 
Company may obtain permission to travel or reside io Cansh, 
New Brunswick, Nova’ ae New Zealand, Madeira, sa Se 
Guanes. and in other health y foreign climates, without payment 
extra premium; also, with some limit, in North America 
— of the 35° of North Latitude), and in Australia. 

rofits — eae Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire profited 

the Company are appropriated to parties who have been assured @ 
the profit scale for three clear years. 

[oans.— Advances are made upon the Security of Freehold asi 
Leasehold Property of adequate value, of Life Interests, Reve 
sions, and vers od meal, assignable pro) +A = —— Great 

0 Assurers for o! 
rary mrss Cane on Perse 
ILLIAM RATRAY, Somayen ‘Secretary. 


Hae GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered ly 
illiam-street, Londos, 


and quickly, = 





cial Acts of Parliament, 62, King 
ond 21, St. David-street. Edinburg 
Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 


Charles Pipers Bonn Mi. 
Thomas Piper, 
Thomas B. Sim 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, 
Joseph Pletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. ward Wilson, Esq. 
Auditors. 


Joseph Dawson, = | William Hunter, jun. Bs, 
ae e Meek, Esq. 
omas Price, L.L.D. 
& olicit ry _Devid Ou 
jolicitor—Stephen 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at death. 


25 “6 
£1 16 3 ans | anes | sos joer 
The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com 
ny :— 
vss Entire freedom of the Assured from sesponsibiiis, and ¢t 
— es L- ese Eanes = Ano y 


men Claims guarant ital of “| t, 000,000 
IN THE LIFE DEPARTMEN re ay 


George Bousfield, 
Thomas Challis, eat, Ald. 
Jacob G. Cope, Esq. 


John Dixon, Esq i 











1806 
1811 | 
1818 


£1222 2 0 
23117 8 
114 18 10 


£2500 {£79 10 10 Extinguished | 
1000 3319 2 ditto 
1000 


34 16 10 ditto 





- Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. | 
, | 
ed Hey Date. | 


Total with Additions, 
to be further increased. 


£1882 12 1 
2360 5 6 
855817 8 


Sum_ | Bonuses 
Insured. | added. 


| £98212 1 
1160 5 6 
3558 17 





521 
1174 
3392 


£900 
1200 


1810 
} 1820 5000 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 


| 
1807 | 
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by nited ie ny at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
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Ee 
ELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
(HAND grocx is CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
Werte. .~ —! an, 

con oto solicit an inspection of the quality o! 

ia Y PEATE be found very superior: all new glass of the 

er work, character, and no foreign drops being used in their 
salen amcor may be viewed the first four days of 





HN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 

in Oxford-street only. The premises 

yous o, savextensive, and end contain an ample aasortment o of noah best 
duced prices for cas! or instance, a 

tention of for 13 may ‘be pure hased for four guineas.—250, 

H ‘ark. 





REAT EXHIBITION, Centra AvVENUE.— 

‘An ILLUSTRATED PRICED LIST of CHURCH FUR- 
NITURE, exhibited by GILB. BERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 
aire, tras mitted free by post on application.— Parcels deli- 
cal ‘London daily. 


(0 the NOBILITY and GENTRY Furnishing. 
T Gutta Percha Looking Glass, Picture, and Print F a, 
jetables, Cornices, Brackets, and Decorations, are best a1 
Coat jurable. They will not crack or chip. Gutta Percha Esta- 
= 98, New Bond-street. Decorators b: fgvstotment, 
lishment or CO. Every article manufactured by the Gutta 

Company, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. 


= NTsIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
p* E.J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
patiahe Queen H R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 


most respectfully solicits from the papiie an 
Kan athens STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 





re THO 





gall the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 

nieal charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelledin 

four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen’s, with enamelled dials, 10 

Youths’ Silver Watches 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 

stantial and accurate going Lever asses, joweibed in ——" holes, 

§quineas—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Boyal Exch (Clock Tower Area). 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note robons 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 3 
sires for 1s.; Plain Enve! ~—— to match, a. r 100. Best Sealing 
‘ax, 14 sticks for 18. rd Plate en for 28, 6d. ; 100 best 
Cards printed for 28. 6d. “= choice Co! fection of Dressing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK- 
WOOD’, 75, New om near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage free 
+t The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11s. 
per case of six bottles. 


H WALKER’S NEEDLES.—By Authority.— 

“THE QUEEN’S OWN” are easily threaded even by, the 
tlind,and have improved points, t temper. fat finish. The labels 

srecorrect likenesses of the Queen R.H. Prince Albert in 
lief on colours. H. Walker's here juaities, Drilled Eyes, can 
be had from 25 for a penny upwards. WW ker is Patentee of the 
Penelope and other improved Crochets, ALY. is specially appointed 
maker ueen. —1, Gresham-street West, London. Sold 
almost everywhere. 


WER-LOOM CARPETS, BRUSSELS and 
VELVET PII 

The PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS, manu- 

fuetured by BRIGHT & CO., are now offered in Tyre 
malin great variety 6 of designs. They are TWENTY. PE 

cheaper than any other poets fe ual quality offered to the public. 

The VELVET PILE CAR. 8S, manufactured by the same 

patent processes, are of ae beauty, and of the very first 


They are offered Fa full ak ae FIVE PER CENT. below 


the ual cha: 
The PATENT TAPESTRIES are an admirable and beautiful 
aticle for CURTAINS, PORTIERES, FURNITURE COVER- 


Th POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS, VRLV EE PILES and 
TAPESTRIES. are well suited for forei 

ie Warehouses, 20, SKIN} ER-STREET, SNOW- 
BR TONDON ; and 22, NEW BROWN-STREET, MAN- 


ARPETS.— BRIGHTS PATENT BRUS. 
SELS.—Having sold upwards of 30,000 yards, w: confi- 
dentlyrecommend them. Their VELVET T PILES and EX E XTRA 
-_ —~¥ are unequalled by any other production, at 20 
at: for CURTAINS, in colour, design, price, and 


D 
Best Brussels d Patterns, ?——~-. oo Kidder 
and other CARP PETE TING. FRENCH a K, and WORSTED 
DAMASKS in t variety. 

tee KEW? Floor dlth, te a, s 

WATERL AG PLAGE U 4, REGENT -STREET, 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 

PACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 

and Floor-cioth Warehouse, 451, T. 

{CHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 

os (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
te very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve: 
Fh of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In a 

tion the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (the price 

marked in pain figures,) giving at :~ view a , or * 
-room and other Paper-hangings er yar 

hea 7 - foreign Paper-hangings, of the first fabric PBressels 

y Carpets at 2s. 8d. to 3s. 6d. per yard; best warranted 

moe ih. cht nt yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d., 28. 6d., 




















GILVER. PLATED ¢ CORNER DISHES “and 
mine VERS. —A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silver- 
14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, 
ms uly orite « attention to their extensive Stock of CORNER 
VERS, manufactured exclusively for their own 
we, with are mountings and shields for engraving. The quality 
ee aL is “ne Tenet quality, and is highly 
Teomm urability. e Lig lating is a ar in 
‘pearance to the best article, for —— it is frequently so 
ight tin, eay ’ Platin 
Four Gadroon Pattern Dishes and . pe ° 
acsseete FO case 1212 0 
peur St James's ditto ditto’: .10 00 1310 0 
perth jaitte ditto . .12 0 0 17 0 0 
our Albert dit to ditto -MW8e6 isis 0 
The Guide to t the extensive Stock in the show-rooms contains 
and descriptions of Silver Plate,’of London manufac- 
copious information respecting Shefticid or Electro- 
illustrated with engravings. It may be had gratis, 
Ieirwardel Post free, on application.—A. B. SAVORY 
ufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, Venton, oppo- 


LEING TON and C O., 
ATENTEES OF pat Epeceae F LATE, 
MANUFACTURING ERSMIT S. BRONZISTS, &. 
Beg oy ully.te os to eal atienton to thers stablishments, 


STREET, 
is MOORGATE-STRERT, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

he Patentees feel the necessity of intersting: _— public, ¢ be 
omnes sold - « miecinesianes by eo pee 
rt , unless such “artiles bear their 
Patent Mark, vis. “B. & Co. under a crown.” 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


HE ROYAL TURKISH TOWEL,” under 
the Patronage of Her Majesty THE QUEEN, and by 
Letters Patent.—This novel fabric is highl, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, on account < _ —: ete absorption, for the 
use of Young Children and for La EAT EXHIBITION, 
(ees 24, No. 57; and to be had at . ‘ Edgar’s, Regent street ? 
pers, 69, aoe street; and all the first Linen-drapers 
beg Baby- -linen Warehouses in town and country. 











UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD, GREAT REDUCTION i in the PRICE of COFFEE. 
Few propositions that have been made of late years by Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer met with more general | approbation than 
that afforded to the proposition made on the 17th February last 
by Sir Charles Wood, and again on April 4, and which has since 
been carried into effect. 
— the Duties = Coffee have been as under : , 
In the yea: On F "oe On E. Indien,| On  Colenial. 
1820 to ise the duty was 2 6¢ ls. 6d, 


1825 to 1834 lg, ny 0s. 9d. 
Not prod. of The t =~ | of 
ere ~ oo Bettie India. 


1835 to 1841 1s. 3d. od. 
On bat of Brit. possessions. 
1842 to 1843 ” * Os. 8d. 0s. 4d. 8. 4d, 

: jo 0s. 6d. os. < os « 


duty .. Os. 3d. 

As instances of the reduction that DARIN: & COMPANY are 

enabled to carry out, the following may suffice : 
Former Price. s.d. Nowreducedto 8 d. 

Native Ceylon Coffee.... 1 0 ao 0 10 per bb. 

Plantation ditto ditto . — > = 38 «© 

Finest Costa Rica do. 16 port 338 « 

Most a al Mocha do.. 2 0 19 

DAKIN & COMPANY feel great pleasure in again being the 
means of affording to consumers the full benefit of the liberal i in- 
tentions ofthe Ch lor of the Excheq' in reducing the duty 
on Coffee. 
eae & COMPANY, Tea Merchants and Patentees for Roasting 

A Se ie in pee Cylinders, No, 1, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

pri 


T HE EQUALIZ ATION of the COFFEE 
TIES. 

On the 16th of Aprila ae. order authorized “ that in future 
the duty receivable on all descriptions of Coffee should be 3d. per 
pound and no more.” 

This is an epoch in the annals of Coffee which is likely, at no i 
tant day, to augment immensely its consumption in these 

oms, 

Coffee was formerly esteemed a rare luxury, and was so expen- 
B.. at the commencement of the present century as to be only 
w _ the -each of the affluent classes. 

prec” alou of the Coffee aulles has has been held by many states- 
men. to be the successful illustration of a system which, by remov- 
ing the almost prohibitory customs of a war period, has tended to 
increase the revenue by encouraging consumption, and thus diffus- 
ing comforts and luxuries among the great body of the le. 

The present equalizing of duties will eventually introduce us to 
many of the choicer sorts of foreign growth, which hitherto have 
been purchased solely by the Italians, the Germans, the French, 
the Spaniards, and the Americans. The field of enterprise is thus 
greatly widened ; and we hope, by renewed exertions, to find them 
crowned by increased satisfaction among our customers, and a 
vastly augmented sale of this popular beverage. 

The price of the finest quality of Coffees is now within the reach 
of every housekeeper, and undoubtedly the best descriptions are 
not only the most palatable, but unquestionably the cheapest. Our 
solicitude will be directed to the selection of sound, rich, and supe- 
rior parcels, having long been celebrated for a close attention to 
the excellence of Coffe 

Price Lists ‘forwarded on application post mae 


SIDNEY, W a ~ & MANDU 
No. 8, Ludgate-hill. Tea and Coffee tents 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
noo extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairsnot coming 
. Animproved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
ofthe usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Kussian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair, Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the jaxee @ of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METC ALFE, SBINGLEY & Co.’s — Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-stree' 
= LS . ton. Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe "s” adopted by 
METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


r y y 

INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn. Headache, 

Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild pperiens itis admirably adapted 

for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensing 

Chemists, 172, New —~ <p (General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, ow Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. 
he daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
ar to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Pernins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & "Blackw ell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce. 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “Lea 




















& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle, 





O PENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
—E. RIMMEL’S PERFU MERY.—Section 29, North East 
Gallery, under the Transept, will include, amon: o- novel- 
ties, RIMMEL’S WINTER ARTIFICIAL BO 
ting the aan seam of the flowers; FLORA . 
‘or perfuming and cooling apartments ; feuee: SAsED SOAPS; 
EXHIBITION POMMA BOUQUET ; TOILET VINE- 
to supersede Eau de Cologne; Ins taneous Hair Dye, &. 
oe RTMMEL 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London. 


HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA, 


PREPARED BY 


TAYLOR BROTHERS. 
(The most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Europe.) 


HIS original and exquisite Preparation, com. 
bining, in an quinn —_ the pureness, nutriment. and 
fine aroma of the fresh nut, i under the most able — 
spathie obvs advice, ey > the ‘matured | skill and amperenes of TAY LOR 

ROTHERS, t! an 

toall; itisa — essential article of diet, and especial 
to those under Somnceeene treatment. It is not clo: : = rs 
appetite, and agrees with the most delicate and mo cla igestive 
organs. It is purifying = the blood, soothing and agreeable to the 
nervous system, lubri ~ 4, A alimentery canal, and proves, 
at the same ines vinvigrat fo revesning. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS confidently challenge comparison be- 
tween this and any of the so-called Homeopathic cocoa offered to 
the public, A single trial will suffice. Observe, particularly, upow 
each packet, the name, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
whose advan over other makers arise from the paramount 
extent of their Manufacture ; larger experience, greater command of 
markets, matured judgment i oh etn. — b ill in preparation, 
enabling them to offer every k plain and fancy 


OA AND. ‘CHOCOLATE, 


phy both apaliny and hwy upon unequalled terms. Theyare 
inventors and of the 


‘roprictors of 
SOLU BLE J AND DIETETIC COCOAS, 
the latter is strongly recommended by the Faculty to Inv slide, Con- 
and I as most nutritious and easy of d ae. 
and being free from the ‘aie properties of tea an 
makes it a most er me pie ey after a late evening. 
other makes of ti re spurious imitations. 

These standard Prasanetionn, which WILL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY CLIMATE, may be had, wholesale. eee Mills, 211, BRICK- 
— LONDON, and retail from all rs, Tea Dealers, an 

i 

CAUTION. —To prevent dienepeinioeent, = that the name 
“Taylor Brothers” is upon eve et, there y vile w 
noxious yey of the SOL cE, and Der Tie. CUCOAS, 
calculated to bring Cocoa into disrepute, 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE’S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 

prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for its arifying | and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic quality (which is vi grateful to hyo 
stomach) most invalids ry” for breakfast on eveni 
romo'! an y of this property the = 
tomary breakfast and su’ per may, inagreat measure, be attributed 
the frequency of cases of indi tion, generally termed bilious. It 
has been — y« bent cial in co! ing the state of the 
digestive jane hence arises many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the ‘kin = Theumatism wand & scrofula. In cases of 
debility of the ones and a sluggish state of the liver and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much pe Sold in pound packets, price 48. 
by the Patentee, 12, ) eer ayaa ges Strand, London ; Vals by 
appointed Agents, Chemists, and others.—N. B. For a List of 
Agents, see Bradshaw’ 3 6d. Guide. 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


F the numerouscom pounds constantly announced 
for promoting the growth or reproduction of the Human 
Hair, few survive, even in name, beyond a very limited period ; 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 


with a reputation unparalleled, is still on the increase in public 
estimation. The unprecedented success of this discovery, either 
in preserving the Hair in its original strength and beauty, or 
restoring it when lost, is universally known and appreciated ; 
and is recorded by testimonials most numerous in themselves, an: 
certified by the highest authorities. It has obtained the exclusive 
patronage of royalty, not only as regards our own Court, but those 
of the whole of Europe. From its exquisite purity and “delicacy it 
is admirably paepted for the hair of children, even of the most 
tender age, and is in constant use in the nursery of royalty, and by 
the families of the ‘nobility and meena, Itis alike suited for 
either sex, and whether employed to embellish 1 tresses of female 
beauty, or to add to the attractions of manly and aspect, will 
be oe an indispensable auxiliary to the to let et both of Indi indies and 
gen ~~¥ 
Price 3a, 6d. and 78. ; or ale Bottles (equal to four small) at 
10a. 6d., and double that size, 218. 
On the wrapper of each bottle of the Genuine article are these 
ty in two lines, HOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. Sold b: i 
Rowtanp & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by al 
Cinemists and | Perfumers. 
N ODERN CIVILIZATION —3s has often fur- 
nished material ~~ r h Ge ical world, 
whether eir means 3 enjoyment 
have not proportionally. maultipited Gnic ills; if they have dis- 
covered more curative processes, have they not, in other directions, 
increased in a similar ratio the “ills that flesh i isheirto?” Ifthis 
question cannot be satisfactorily settled, there is a fact nearly re- 
lated to it which claims our attention. It is, that while the per- 
sonal appearance of the majority is fully equal, if not superior, to 
that of our barbarous ancestors, the artificial appliances for im- 
proving it are far better understood. The cultivation of the Hair 
may be cited as om yo in point, even if the proposition just 
advanced should b uted. The 
by ULDRIDGE'S TAT OF COLUMBIA for strengthening, 
pan ae embellishing the Hair, and the admirable effects 
known to be produced by it, and attested to by me mai my the thousands, 
forcibly illustrate the position above assumed, and afford the 
strongest evidence of its correctness.—3s. 6d., 68., and 118, per bottle. 
Wellington-street North, 
7 hs N orth of the Strand. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the Cure of LIVER 

COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, and DISORDERS of 
the STOMACH.—Mr. Richard Haynes, of H.M. Dock-yard, at 
Plymouth, had not had the enjoyment of a day’s good health for 
several years, constantly suffering from indigestion and liver com- 
plaint. He had the best medical advice, both from army and 
native surgeons, but the disease yielded not to ae Seoeinens, 
and various remedies were tried with a like result. As a last re- 
source he began to use Holloway’s Pills, and this fine EF}... has 
so strengthened the tone of his stomach and invigorated his con- 
stitution that he is perfectly cured, and now enjoys the best of 
health.—Sold by all rugs ists ; and at Professor Holloway's esta- 
blishment, 244, Strand, Condon 
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SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 
SO 'i is nm in ~ ‘ae 58. 
OT BAD AS VE SEEM; 
i ono! Seog Ay Bi - noha "Hy Majesty and 
‘orm fore Her Maj: 
A Comedy tHE ans Tilers at Devonshire House. 


Published for the Guitp oF Literature AND Art, by 
& Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 














NEW POEM ON ITALY, BY MRS. BROWNING. 
3 “ 21st inst. will be published, in 1 vol. feap. 5s. 

Oo 454 GUIDI WINDOWS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
___ Tendon: ; Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

Just published, 8vo. price 1s. 

EACE: an AY. 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 
ER M O 
By the Rev. STEUART ADOLPHUS PEARS, B.D. 
One of the Assistant Masters of Harrow School, formerly Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
London: Thomas Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 
Published this day, price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
ECOLLECTIONS of MRS. ANDERSON’S 
J SCHOOL. A Book for Girls. By JANE M. WINNARD. 
Tilustrated by Fran 
: “Arthur fall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-r Tow. 





NEW WORKS ON THE STUDY OF GERMAN, 
By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor at the London University. 
IFTY LESSONS on the ELEMENTS of 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth 
MATERIALS for translating EN GLISH INTO 
GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
London : D. _ 


HE ROYAL PEERAGE & BARONETAGE, 
planned and arranged by EDMUND LODGE, Esq., Norroy 
King of Arms, and paniihed under the especial patronage of Her 
eae es the New Edition for 1851, with the 
8 beau! engrav 
Is NOW READY. 


fanpiers & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street ; and may be had 
- mec ted A 











Preparing for Publication, 
HE ART-MANUFACTURES OF THE 
WORLD. One Hundred Choice Examples selected from 
THE Sena EXHIBITION ot 1851. Drawn PHILIP 
ELAMOTTE and HENRY C. PIDGEON. eR by 
JOHN THOMPSON and THURSTUN THOMPSON. De- 
scribed by CH. A. COLE. 


J ust published, royal 16mo. price 4s. 
HE SCARLET LET ; a Romance. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
London : 7. Walker; David somes Fleet-street. 


ust publi ined, price 1 : i 
HE CHILD'S TREASU RE; or, Reading 
without Spelling, effectually simplified by a Novel System ; 
which is also equally available in the present mode of teaching to 
and in nia are separately taught the sounds of the 
vowels, their short sounds, — other sounds, &c. &. 


a LA 
__London : Charles H. Law, "Behool Bookseller, 121, Fleet-street. — 


Recently published, in cloth, 6s. 4 
HEMICAL EXPERIMENTS ; _ illustrating 
the Theory, Practice, and Application of the Science of 
Chemistry ; and containing the Properties, Uses, Manufacture, 
Purification, and Analysis of all Inorganic Substances: with 
numerous ngravings 0! of Aprueins, &e. 
By G FRANCIS, F.L.S8. 
J. Allen, 19, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers 


REV. W. TROLLOPE’S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH 
ENGLISH NOTES. 
edition, bound in cloth, 8vo. price 98. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK, with 
a carefully corrected i Som, a Critical Conspectus, and < copious 
lish Notes: adapted to the Use of Schools and Universities, 
to the purposes of no ay Reference. To which are annexed 
a a chronsl ical Harmony, and Three Indices. By the Kev. 
WILL. TROLLOPE, Ti A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
eae oo William Tegg & Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 











NEW TALE ofl THE —— REV. W. ADAMS. 


mall &vo. price 3s. 6d. 
HE CHERRY: STON ES; or, CHARLTON 
SCHOOL: a Fy for Youth; partly fro ‘om the MSS. of the 
late Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A., Author of * The Shadow of 
the Cross,’ and a Works. Spalted’ by the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s ——— and Waterloo-place. 





Under the Patronage of ‘tis is Roy ne hness ATT Albert. 
YMN of PRAISE for ALL NA TIONS — 

A Sacred Cantata for Four Voices, with Chorus, and 0: 
or Fianotorte. The words selected from the Holy Scriptures. he 
music by T. LLOYD wae The work is handsomely and 
pS printed. Price 7: 


Printed _for the belies at the London Sacred Music Ware- 
house, 69, Dean-street, sees and 24, a 


TPREATISE on ‘MARIN E and NAVAL 
is diEBURbINGS or, THEORY and PRACTICE blended 
OHN W. GRIFFITHS, 


By J 
Marine and Naval Architect, U.8., America. 
Illustrated with more than 50 Engravings. 


DOWNING’S (A. J.) ARCHITECTURE of 
‘COUNTRY HOUSES. 320 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


wv ELASQUEZ and SIMONNE'S NEW 
eR TBABNING to RE AD. WRITE, and SPEAK 


KEY to ditto, 5s. 6d. 


KNAPEN’S MECHANICS’ ASSISTANT. 
I2mo. half-bound, 7s. 


D, Appleton & Co. 16, Little Britain. 








This day, small 8vo. 33. 6d. 
IOLENZIA: A TRAGEDY. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day, Third Edition, 6s. 
j USTIN MARTYR, and OTHER POEMS. 
By moe CHENEVIX TRENCH. 
e same Aut 


ELEGIAC POEMS. Sar Edition. 2s. 6d. 


POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES,— 
GENOVEVA, and OTHER POEMS. _ Second Edition, 
ondon : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, enlarged, 5s. 
G UMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. B 
RAW. a eee of St. Catherine's, Bear W: 
he same Author, 
BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR ; his | Bevle» 


cessors, C poraries, an: 


LIVES of ENGLISH SACRED POETS. 
2 vols, 4s. 6d. eac’ 
Lo —_ John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF WORKS ON 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


“A series published by Messrs. Reeve & Benham engeotindy 
well adapted for winning the sy ympathies and directing the obser- 
vation towards natural objects.”—Atheneum., 


OPULAR MINERALOGY. By Heway 
SOWERBY. With — coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.8., Assistant in the Zoological Department 
of the British Museum. With Sixteen coloured Plates of Quadru- 
peds, &c., by B. WaTreruovse Hawains, F.L.8. 108. 6d. 


3. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS, comprising all the MARINE PLANTS._ By the Rev. 
DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Royal lémo, With Twenty: 
two Plates of Figures, by —_ lve. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRIT 1 SH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising all the BIRDS. By P. H. GOSSE, Author of * The 
Ocean.’ Koyallémo, With Terniy Plates of Figures. 7s. plain ; 
10s, td. coloured, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By 
MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal l6mo. With Sixteen Plates of 
Figures, by WinG. 78. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. 


6. 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. B 
CATLOW. Second Edition. Revised by the Author. 
With Twenty Plates of Figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

REEVE & BENHAM, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


NEW WORKS. 
THE BRITISH PALEHOZOIC 


FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the Woodwardian 

eeeam. By Professor M*OUY. In royal 4to. With numerous 
ates. 

a A Ltn I. containing the RADIATA and ARTICULATA, is 

ady, art II. containing the MCLLUSCA and 

VERT EBRATA. is in the _— 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 


CULTURE of the VINE. By JOHN SANDERS, Gardener 
to T. Assheton Smith, Esq. svo. Lllustrated with Plates, 5s, 


3. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir 


WILLIAM J. HOOKER, F.R Elephant folio, 31s. 6d. 
—" with four beautifully ‘coloured Plates by Fitcu, 
showin: 

1 The entire plant, flower, fruit, and leaves, on the surface 

















AGNES 
yal 16mo. 





natural size in progress of expanding, 
togeth er with as much of the enormous foliage as the 
‘oad dimensions of the imit. 
BA fully expanded flower of the natural size, with foliage, &c. 
4 A vert section of the aay developed flower, with 
various dissections and ee yses. 


Part IT. of THE RHODODENDRONS 
of SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. JOSEPH D. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Illustrated 
by Fitcu. In —_ imperial folio, with ten beautifully 
coloured Plates. 


DROPS. of WAT E R: their marvellous 


and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. 
AGNES CATLOW. Square _ with coloured Plates. 78. FA 


VOICES from the WOODLANDS. 


By MARY ROBERTS. Royallémo. With Twenty coloured 
Plates. 108. 6d. 


EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. The Thirdand concluding Series. With a copious 
Index. Beautifully illustrated. 21s. coloured; 16s. plain. 


PANTHEA, the SPIRIT of NATURE. 


By ROBERT HUNT. In One Volume, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


THE POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 


Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By ROBERT 
HUNT. Second Edition, Svo. 12s. 


REEVE AND BENHAM, 
HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT- GARDEN, 





HE JAY WILL SPEAK SHORTLY 





PN 
IMBIRDS HAND- BOOK TO LONDox 


FOR 
With upwards of Sixty ka Price One Shilling 
ae sane. 





2a °° - 

R. BISHOP'S ECLIPTICAL CHARTS fy 
HOURS L, IL, and III. of RIGHT ASCENSION ; ty 

Within fist 


\ 


taining all Stars to ‘the Eleventh Magnitude inclusive 
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WUNDER'S SOPHOCLES, WITH ENGLISH NOT 
t pu blished, price 3s. stitched, 
OPHOCLIS (CEDIPUS REX, with 
tion,&c. By EDWARD WUNDER. ry New Edition, 
the Notes tran into English, with a Collation of 


Text, Forming Part 1. of Sophoch 
ba _ For ee jophocles. Edited by E. WUNDRR 


ie Press, 
Part = SOPHOCLIS ‘EDIPUS COLON EATS, 
ANTIGONE. 
ELECTRA, 
To be immediately followed by, 
V. PHILOCTETES. VL AJAX. 
VIL TRACHINLE. 
Uniformly printed on beautiful vellum 
*x* This Edition, in addition to the Notes of 
tain a Collation of Dindorf’s Text, Introductions, ant 
Williams & Norgate, Henrictta-street, Covent 
David Nutt, 270, Strand. 
M. PULSZKY’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, 


THE JACOBINS IN HUNGARY; 
Or, THE CONSPIRACY OF THE ABBOT. 
A Tale of Austrian Oppression. 


By FRANCIS PULSZKY, 
Ex-Secretary of State to Ferdinand King of Hungary, 


“A tale of great power and deep excitement, exhibiting the dy 
g an admirabe 
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racter of the people in strong colours, _s affo rding an 
view of the time it refers to.”— Sunday 

“This interesting historical fiction is founded on the 
(so called) of Abbot oe to establish a Revol 
Government in Hunga: We earnestly recommend its perusal w 
all who have a desire to become soquaises with a living pictax 
of Hungarian society and manners.’— Weekly News. 


Also now ready, in 3 vols. 
SECOND LOVE; 
Or, BEAUTY AND INTELLECT. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“The acute subtlety with which Mrs. Trollope the 


human heart is remarkably exemplified in this novel. che 
racters are sketched with a masterly hand.”—Glole. 


Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough street, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON’ 
NEW NOVEL, 


“STUART OF DUNLEATH’ 


“A splendid novel.”"—John Bull, 

“ Like the crystal fountain among the fountains of the Crys 
Palace, this poten shines among the new novels of the pe 
eminent ——— ess. It is a very beautiful and 
Eleanor and Margaret are among the most age 
ever ed a romance or a home.”—Examiner. 

h ur of poet yee oo fps -! ofte 
umour, 0 ry and wor! om, which reminds us 
author of * Vanity Fair.’”— Athenee. 

“This charming work is not only the best novel of the 
but one of the most brilliant productions in modern literature 
embraces all the qualities ofa perfect novel. Ithasan oo: 

story, charact of the highest order, 
dialogue, wit, eloquence, poetry, g and just views 
and a high moral purpose eloquently and unodtresivay 





Il. 
CALEB FIELD. A TALE. 


By the AUTHOR of 
‘MARGARET MAITLAND,’ ‘ MERKLAND,’ &e. 11 


“This beautiful production is every way worthy of its author’ 
reputation in the very first rank of contemporary writers 

“The execution of the story is finished and beautiful to a bigt 
degree.” —Spectator. 

“A deeply interesting narrative,— chronicled with all the fidelity 
of a Defoe.”—Britanniu. 


III. 
RALPH RUTHERFORD. 
A NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE PETREL.’ 3 vols. 


* By. his skill in depicting life on the ocean, the author of* * 
Petrel’ (Admiral Fisher) will, we doubt not, supply ¢ the 

pe literature vacant by the death of the 
Marryat. His life of the ship is equally 
free.”—Morning Post. 


Colburn & Co. Publishers, Great Marlborough-street 
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Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormon' street, att 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s ¥0 
Chancery-lane, inthe parish of St. Andrew, inthe sai ao 
an bd Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington: 


onid; and sold byall Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agest 
ScorLaxp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.--Saturday, May 17, 1851. 





